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MEMORIES OF HONOLULU, 


Eary in November, 1883, a legal matter of international moment 
took me on a professional trip to the Hawaiian Islands. Crossing the 
continent, by the Union Pacific route, from Washington to San Fran- 
cisco, I there embarked on board the “City of Sydney,” and after a 
scant week’s voyage over the still bosom of the wide Pacific, during 
which we only sighted a single sail and some flying fish, on the even- 
ing of December 3, at nine o’clock,—a season when Santa Claus begins 
to lay in toys for the juveniles at home,—safely landed at a capacious 
wharf in Honolulu. It was a dark, damp night when I rode through 
dimly-lighted streets in a comfortable one-horse hack, driven by a 
native Jehu, to the solitary hotel of the island-capital, and conse- 
quently I could discern next to nothing of the ocean-city even in out- 
line; but I drew in the velvet air of the land, with the sweet aroma 
of shrubs and fruit, blessed by heaven with an inhalation as balmy as 
that of the Atlantic States in June. A cool and steady-blowing breeze 
(the trade-wind) wafted fragrant, refreshing odors from opening flowers 
and dew-washed leaves to my grateful senses ; the soft strains of guitar 
and song were on the air in rhythmic cadence suitable to the surroundings, 
and a subtle feeling of rest and perfect peace pervaded the mind, as the 
soothing, insinuating, dream-ladened influences of the lotus. Such is 
the impression afforded by a night arrival at Honolulu. 

A sunshiny morning in Honolulu (and when is it not sunshiny 
and summery in a latitude where there is no word in the native tongue 
to signify climate or weather?) is one of the most exhilarant spectacles 
to the early-awakened traveler in the world. From the mountain 
(mauka) side of his bedroom he a over a valley, decked with 
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verdure, a few miles off; on jagged volcanic hills a couple of thousand 
feet high, their sea-front (makai-side) clad in a gown of green or 
russet-brown, amply festooned with knots and bands of colored blos- 
soms, clusters of fruit growing where wild chance strewed them ; along 
the lines of fountain-irrigated dells and meadows, where graze and stray 
white flocks, with Nature only for their shepherdess, Nearer, the sub- 
urban avenues of the little town lie out along the bright Nuuanu 
Valley in culture and in taste; while close at hand, trim grounds, 
smooth walks and lawns, wide roads, neat streets and lanes, with pretty 
cottages and gardens filled with shrubbery, leaf-hidden walls and 
fences, and a thousand things of every-day familiarity, clothe the 
varied prospect at our feet with beauty, and cheer the heart with 
promises of pleasant hours in store for the surprised and spell-bound 
stranger, whose spirits are exuberant with fresh scenes and new life, 
—the rapture of the tropics, lit by the Southern Cross and alive with 
the best gifts heaven has to shower. And over it all the fleecy, downy, 
billowy clouds of the trade-winds float gently from beyond the broken 
mountain-brows toward the emerald ocean, fanning both city and 
country, lying in picturesque landscape beneath, with their snowy 
wings, and veiling field and street alike with grateful shadows 
almost as dense as those of bush and branch. That first, unlooked-for 
morning impression of Honolulu and the gaudy graces of the favored 
island of Oahu, anchored in mid-ocean, can never be forgotten, for it is 
as the memory of dreamland, or a picture of Eden penciled by fairy 
fingers. While thus writing of the scenery of Honolulu, it should 
not be omitted to make mention of the magical effects of light and 
shade produced by the ceaseless rolling of the breakers on the beach, 
over beds of many-tinted coral lying close by the sloping shores. The 
surf sweeps in in rainbow hues, staining with floods of florid brilliancy 
the predominant aqua marine of the main mass of waters dashing so 
restlessly in in sheets of foam and spray, and pouring so noisily and 
tumbling so tumultuously in heavy, heaving waves over the shrinking, 
silvery strand. 

An after-breakfast stroll among the narrow streets of Honolulu hasa 
much more material effect upon one than the aspects of its natural scenery. 
Here you have a view of the populace, pure and simple, islander and 
foreigner alike, and the former is of far the greater interest. The 
Hawaiian is a shapely, nut-brown fellow; when young slim, athletic, 
graceful, of majestic mien, straight as a sapling, with large, dark, emo- 
tional eyes, a gentle manner, and a cheerful, contented, happy-go-lucky 
expression of countenance. He is a quiet, merry, well-behaved, easy- 
going being, in colored shirt or jacket, loose trowsers, and a straw hat 
wreathed about with leaves and flowers, the brighter the better. He 
looks oddly out of place in a house or coat, and seems exactly in his 
element when swimming and sporting in the sea. Diving, floating, stem- 
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ming the waves with strength, gaining a livelihood by gathering products 
from the deep,—its sea-weed, fish, and shell-food,—is mere child’s play to 
him; and after aquatic labors done and a healthfully and gleefully earned 
meal broiled and eaten, his island-habit of basking in the yellow beams 
of the sun in order to dry and digest is as improving an employment as 
his primitive nature craves. He isa fine fellow indeed ; a little too 
much of a gentleman of leisure for exacting toil, something of an ssthete 
in love and song and dance and the luxury of sensation,—a rather high 
and handsome animal, sensuous, indolent, impulsive; a child of sea-girt 
nature, a wit in his own way, with a shrewd and _lively sense of the 
contrasts, incongruities, and contradictions of continental civilization. 

The Hawaiian lady, in her loose, long gown (holaku), is a volup- 
tuous, good-humored, merry-making creature, of a fascinating figure 
and longing, languishing, admiration-seeking, yet demure cast of face, 
with enviable advantages in the line of lips, teeth, eyes, hair, form, and 
color; for the chestnut skin with crimson lustre of cheek is by no 
means unbecoming or unattractive. She has the ability and inclina- 
tion, as well as her ruder companion, of descrying the laughable, 
ludicrous side of a subject, cracking a sly joke thereat, at the cost of 
creating an enemy of her own sex and a different race thereby. With 
Mongolian arrow she will hit the queer Caucasian. She must let fly 
that little pheasant-feathered shaft, not lacking in keen satire and mis- 
chievous point, to the conscious chagrin and furious indignation of her 
invitingly vulnerable foreign sister (haole), who shrewdly suspects that 
the other is entirely too agreeable in the sight of the staring gentleman 
who accompanies her on her curious or charitable tour of island inspec- 
tion. European education has greatly improved and instructed the 
gentler sex of Hawaii no doubt, but it must be admitted that it has 
signally failed to curb the exuberance of their spirits, to tame the im- 
petuosity of their sentiment, or to convert them into strait-laced models 
of propriety, they whose natures are as boisterous as the bounding 
billows of their sea-swept reefs. The enjoyment of fun and frolic is 
essential to their happiness, for they have a genuine love of the bright 
side of life. 

This island-city, its shops, dwellings, business marts, and commer- 
cial houses, its thoroughfares of traffic, its markets, piers, and prome- 
nades, its shipping, its spacious bay, its prison on the reef, its steeples, 
roofs, cupolas and tiles peeping through tree-tops and bushy branches, 
its village-like monotony (though less prosaic and pronounced here than 
elsewhere), its wondrous restlessness of nerve and brain,—these indis- 
pensable concomitants of municipal, mobile life moderate the more 
ecstatic flights of the enthusiastic goose-quill. After-acquaintance with 
the older, settled city, however, affords to the astonished sight a large 
number of marked objects, among them an elegant modern palace, 
the regal residence of the sovereign; a government building or hall 
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of justice, commodious and imposing, and rivaling in size and sightli- 
ness any similar edifice anywhere on our own continent ; and several 
squares or plazas as good as those of any city of Old or New Mexico. 
Indeed, the rapid advance in recent appliances of utility and ornament 
on the part of these progressive islanders is a constant source of sur- 
prise, of pleasure, and of expectation to the casual visitor thither influ- 
enced by good will and understanding. 

Honolulu, the capital and chief commercial city of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and sea-port and emporium as well, possesses a population of 
some fifteen thousand souls, and is the centre of as select and elegant a 
social element as Washington itself can boast of. This metropolis lies 
on the island of Oahu, which has an area of between five and six hun- 
dred square miles. It will be remembered that there are nine islands 
and several islets of this interesting and important group, located 
within three degrees of latitude, the largest containing nearly five thou- 
sand square miles, and having upon its highest mountain (rising four- 
teen thousand feet above sea-level) the famous volcano, one of the 
grandest in the world, whose crater is over thirty miles in circum- 
ference, a seething, simmering caldron of chemical combustibles ever 
on the eternal fires. When the Panama Canal is open, this charming 
chain of islands, posted as they are in the centre of the Pacific, almost 
equidistant from China and California, and in the direct line of 
shipping between Asia, America, and Australia, as well as just half- 
way from the isthmus to Japan and Corea, these islands, it is obvious, 
must at once become a kingdom of immense maritime and mercantile 
importance, a prominent power among the nations of the globe. They 
might indeed, within the reasonable bounds of possibility, even equal 
ancient Tyre or medizval Venice, in respect to trade and wealth and 
might. 

The Hawaiian Islands enjoy a constitutional government, and are a 
limited, liberal monarchy, not unlike the United Kingdom. The king 
is now elected by the House of Nobles, who are chosen periodically at 
the suffrage of the people, somehow as our Presidents. He has like- 
wise, from heritage and tradition, certain or wncertain paternal preroga- 
tives or prescriptive powers, of which his alien denizens and natural- 
ized subjects are exceedingly jealous, but which the natives themselves 
would be glad to have him exercise occasionally. Kalakaua, however, 
is too knowing a king to attempt any abuse of his authority or to assert 
an undue autocracy. Like Louis Philippe, he is a monarch by popular 
acclaim, and, unlike Louis Napoleon, he is too politic and far-seeing to 
misuse or exceed his regal rights. On the whole, the theory of the 
government is temperate enough, and its administration able and intel- 
ligent, although the king is often wiser, to my thinking, than his cabi- 
net and councilors combined. Of course, Hawaii-nei is a de jure and 
de facto kingdom in every requisite of international law, small as are its 
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dimensions and isolated its inhabitants, as fully entitled to regard and 
recognition as Great Britain herself; and its islands are far better gov- 
erned, in respect to law, justice, and the rights of man, than Ireland. 
If George the Third had but been as enlightened and equitably-minded 
a monarch as King Kalakaua, we would, in all probability, have still 
been colonies of England ; and I, for one, do not believe that George 
the Fourth was ever half so fine a gentleman as the amiable, aristo- 
cratic, and polished potentate who lends dignity and respectability to 
his dainty if diminutive dominions down in the southern waters of 
the North Pacific. 

Hawaii has the fortune to have secured a learned, firm, experienced, 
fearless, and faithful bench (that of the Supreme Court, located at 
Honolulu), consisting of Chief Justice and Chancellor Albert Francis 
Judd (the son of Dr. Judd, the late self-sacrificing missionary and able 
Minister of Finance), an accomplished jurist and jurisconsult; Associate 
Justice Lawrence McCully, an excellent lawyer and elegant man ; and 
Associate Justice Benjamin Hale Austin, an astute judge of the New 
York school. These gentlemen possess all the powers of office, both 
at law and in equity, of such high judicial functionaries in England or 
the United States. The system of jurisprudence is modeled as nearly 
as may be upon the practice of Massachusetts, and is quite up to the 
times in every quillet and quiddit applied to the machinery of com- 
mon, civil, criminal, chancery, and canon law on either side of the At- 
lantic. The kingdom has also an Attorney-General, now a well-known 
practitioner of San Francisco. 

It is a mooted question of speculation whether this oceanic country 
will eventually drift, in its sympathies and social and financial inter- 
ests, toward America or Australia,—will the Hawaiian flag finally 
float over the royal palace as it does to-day, or will some vital revolu- 
tion in Pacific politics place at the masthead the regal cross or the 
republican Stars and Stripes? +The beautiful standard of Hawaii is 
thought to have had its origin in a happy, peaceful blending of the 
banners of both England and the United States, for there are to be 
seen the corner cross of the one and the parallel stripes of the other. 
May that choice little land long remain a pleasant spot of sociable 
reunion for those two great, neutral, sea-going peoples, independent in 
sovereignty, nationality, jurisprudence, and the ancient personality of 
its island population ! 

At the helm of Hawaiian affairs, in the complex capacity of Min- 
ister of State, head of the Foreign Office, and recently acting Attorney- 
General, is a remarkable character, Walter Murray Gibson, whose 
career has been one of vicissitude strangely checkered. A Biscayan by 
birth, he possesses a singularly adventurous temperament, which ever 
sought its gratification in the pursuit of extraordinary enterprises with 
a wonderful degree of energy and individual daring. I confess to a 
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cordial appreciation of spirited endeavor in others, and consequently 
cannot but admire the activity and audacity, if you will, uniformly 
displayed throughout his life by the present Right Honorable Premier. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has fitly immortalized Walter Murray Gibson, 
for which entertaining description I must refer the reader to “The 
English Note Book.” Fortunately for this adventurous character, King 
Kalakaua, about a couple of years ago, called him from the legislative 
body to the skippership of state, to sail the jolly little Hawaiian craft 
through smiling waters (for the seas it has to ride and the storms it has 
to weather cannot be very troubled in so mild a climate and under so 
fair a sky) in its gallant cruise along the busy highway of history into 
the quiet roadstead of the years ahead. 

Having heard the story of the venerable Premier’s exciting life, 
including the episode incident to the American Consul-Generalship at 
Guatemala; that of armed alliance in behalf of General Carrera; that 
of sea-faring adventures in the Indian Archipelago; that of prison 
experiences among the Dutch possessions in the Pacific; that of retal- 
iation at The Hague, and imminent hostilities on his account between 
the United States and Holland; that of the Salt Lake eldership and 
subsequent colonial establishment at Lanai; that of sugar-growing 
and plantation doings; that of politics, the Legislature, and opportune 
preferment in Honolulu ; and that of elevation to the chiefship of state 
and front of foreign affairs by the friendly appointment of the king of 
Hawaii,—having been told the thrilling tale of the Premier’s career, I 
say, I was especially anxious to meet him and guess for myself what 
peculiar manner of man and statesman he was. This I was enabled to 
do at an early period of my stay, and under the following propitious 
circumstances. 

A state dinner at the Iolani Palace, the regal residence of Hawaii, 
is as finished and fine an affair as any that may be imagined. An im- 
posing edifice, a military guard, equipped sentinels, broad staircases and 
hallways, spacious vestibules, wide and well-lighted saloons, liveried 
lackeys, a warm welcome and personal reception by royalty itself, and, 
if last by no means least, a good, generous dinner and the most delicate 
vintages of Europe,—all these await the arrival of the formally-bidden 
guest come in answer to the elaborate card of invitation issued by the 
Royal (and right royal) Chamberlain, Colonel Charles H. Judd,—that 
hearty, hospitable Hercules of the Hawaiian household,—in the name 
of the king. During dinner the excellent band plays on the veranda, 
at a suitable distance from the diners to avoid interference with con- 
versation, while at frequent intervals pretty choruses (such as “‘ Southern 
Breezes”) are wafted in melodiously at the wide-open windows. The 
members of the Privy Council wear on full-dress occasions an imposing 
decoration so becoming that I should like to sport one myself, stanch 
republican as I am, consisting of a ribbon worn about the neck and 
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breast, with an ornamental order pendent from it, the whole arrange- 
ment being suggestive of regal reward for stupendous statesmanly, sol- 
dierly, or scholarly services, well won and proudly worn. 

It was on one of the select occasions above alluded to that I was 
introduced to the able and polite Premier. He entered the reception- 
room with a rapid, sliding step, passing directly to the side of the 
king, and paying his respects in a hasty, matter-of-fact, yet courtier- 
like way. Walter Murray Gibson is a tall, thin old gentleman of 
sixty, with white hair and beard, a mild, cold blue eye, a fine patrician 
nose, and a tolerably port-wine complexion, which probably once was 
fair. The general effect is that of a portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at later life in parliamentary attire. The Premier’s voice is soft and 
low, and confidential to a rare extent. He is an unquestionably emi- 
nent-looking veteran, of smooth address, silky manners, and a some- 
what fascinating mode of speech, in the estimation of the susceptible 
and sympathetic—a fine old fellow, I should say ; wise as a serpent, 
but hardly as harmless asa dove. That he hasa proclivity for primacy, 
a faculty for public affairs, is evident; and that his ambition decidedly 
tends in the direction of state-craft, even if his artillery falls somewhat 
short of its aim, none can doubt. He plays a prominent part on the island’s 
dramatic stage, sustaining himself adroitly amid extreme emergencies 
and extremer exigencies, having thus raised his fortunes to a lofty pinnacle 
of prominence and prosperity, under many disadvantages, by the shrewd 
and skillful application of his own good mother-wit to passing events, 
which are by no means unmalleable to the marvelous mallet of might. 

Every naval officer who has sailed the southern seas will testify to 
the beauty of tropical island scenery, and in this respect Honolulu is 
none behind-hand. The glowing Nuuanu Valley slopes up from the 
shore in gradual, graceful ascent, abruptly ending in the rugged high- 
lands of the Pali, or palisades of the island of Oahu, once the theatre 
of a local historic tragedy. In early times each of the islands of this 
isolated group had its own separate and independent lord or chief. But 
in the latter part of the last century Kamehameha, a brave, ambitious 
chieftain of Hawaii, having reduced that island to submission, made a 
descent upon the rest of the group, finally subjugating all his neigh- 
bors, and constructing of the whole a grand, united sovereignity, com- 
posed of the entire chain of islands. When the hero arrived at Oahu 
with his fleet and army of invasion, he debarked his forces at Wai-ki-ki, 
then a fishing-station, but now the stylish seaside resort of Honolulu. 
He had with him many hundred canoes, some lashed side by side to- 
gether, and several thousand men, not a few of whom were armed with 
muskets procured from passing ships. The aborigines of Oahu, under 
the lead of their doughty chief Kalanikupule, met the aggressors upon 
the shore as they landed from their boats, and a desperate battle ensued, 
thence up the Nuuanu Valley, over flowering meads and stony steeps, 
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back as far as the precipitous Pali, a thousand feet above the plain, at 
which point the poor, unoffending natives made a fierce stand for their 
altars and their fires, but were wholly routed and driven over the 
palisades in shoals to death on the rocks below, where their bleached 
and broken bones, it is said, lie whitening the earth, unburied, to this 
hour. This island was totally conquered, like the others, and came 
under the invincible sway of the victor. Kamehameha the First has 
been aptly named the Napoleon of the Pacific, but, as far as any mili- 
tary competition goes in that particular quarter of the seas, he might 
just as well be called the Cesar, Hannibal, and Alexander too. How- 
ever, he seems to have been a strong, superior character, with clear 
perceptions, considerable warlike ability (the quality of soldierly sagac- 
ity, intrepid courage, and the power of prospecting, organizing, and 
executing effectively), and sound sense enough to show mercy and for- 
giveness toward the vanquished islanders. Indeed, his moderation 
assumed the size of magnanimity, and his feudal system of govern- 
ment (more humane than was ever that of Europe) acquired the 
respect and acquiescence of all his subdued subjects. His triumph over 
the islands was complete, and his civil administration a success, for it 
was based on clemency. 

Wai-ki-ki, where the conqueror landed his troops, as I have said, 
is the present watering-place of Honolulu, the resort of fashion and 
relaxation at all seasons. The prospect of landscape and seascape 
which breaks upon the sight from this attractive coast is torrid and 
tropical in tranquil unison. Palms, those giraffes of the vegetable 
kingdom, predominate in the equatorial perspective. Diamond Head, 
a huge volcanic promontory, looms lazily a few miles off in solitary 
grandeur, a giant in repose. Cottages, owned by the rich ones of the 
city, lie in snug clusters or alone along the semicircular beach, in front 
of which variegated coral reefs stand guard as sentinels to keep away 
the sharks from ever numerous bathers in the surf. The dexterous, if 
not decorous, sea-dives and amphibious swims of the agile natives have 
been the tuneful theme of prose and poetry to the romantic tourist 
thither for many a long day and in many a long book. Certainly 
these brown-backed islanders can plunge and dive like seals, and I 
have no reason to doubt that they, irrespective of sex or age, are quite 
as much at home in the ocean as on land, but especially at their ease 
in their clumsy canoes when riding a mastodon roller as it sweeps, 
boiling and bounding, toward the smooth strand. 

A leisurely ride of an afternoon in the suburbs of the capital 
derives much cheeriness from the constant meeting of picturesque 
natives mounted on excellent horses of a breed originally brought 
from Mexico and California, the ladies astride like gentlemen, in long, 
loose trowsers over their feet, and tresses flowing down their shoulders, 
like those of the “ Fair One with the Golden Locks,” and the cavaliers 
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wearing wide sombreros and scarlet scarfs about their waists, and often 
wreaths of roses round their hats. The glad beams of the setting sun, 
the spread-out, extended shadows of brier and branch and banana-tree, 
together with the wild, weird warmth of the insular landscape, these 
lend a tenfold zest to the Polynesian picture. 

There is much music as well as painting in Honolulu. The breeze 
is laden with it. An architectural opera-house stands opposite the 
palace and government building, where dramatic performances are fre- 
quently given ; and once or twice a week, or oftener, open-air concerts 
occur in Emma Square, rendered by the Royal Band attached to the 
garrison or military guard. There are twenty-five players in the band, 
dressed in a neat uniform and supplied with superior instruments, and, 
as I have said, they sing as well as play their national choruses, this 
novelty being an inviting feature of the airy, out-of-door, moon-illu- 
mined programme. The leader of this orchestra is a German musician 
of note, Dr. Berger, the composer of the fine Hawaiian anthem or 
national hymn, “ Hawaii Ponoi”; and among the minstrelsy of the 
evening it is pleasing to listen to the dulcet strains of the sweet native 
songs, “ Hooheno” and “ Vabine,” mingling with the melody of our 
“Old Folks at Home.” The square or plaza is thronged on these gay 
occasions with islanders of all degrees and foreign residents, and it is 
not unusual to meet the king, comfortably seated on one of the benches, 
enjoying a fragrant Havana and socially chatting with some chosen 
companions, or dreamily drinking in the delicious harmonies of Strauss, 
Flotow, and Offenbach, while the crowd stroll lazily along or idly 
stand about the grounds in groups. 

Indeed, the social tone and atmosphere of this marine capital are as 
refined and delicate of taste and culture as those of any city of Chris- 
tendom. There is something of the luscious flavor of Southern Spain 
and the Spanish-speaking people of America in Honolulu and with the 
Hawaiians. Climate, oriental nights, the honey-odor of shrubs, fruit, 
and blossoms, the strains of musical instruments; and the sound of 
song and serenade, the perpetual summer and azure or light-clouded 
skies, the tropical abandonment of glance and gesture, the negligent 
native garb, the languishing postures of the women, the prevailing in- 
dolence and universal voluptuousness,—these sensuous things recall 
the tender, thoughtless, intoxicating ways of Cuba, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela, or of the listless, luxurious, love-making, pleasure-seeking Peru- 
vians, aglow with the fires of sentiment and romance. One may fondly 
incline to so serene and picturesque a spot as lovely Honolulu, and feel 
no shame for his enthusiasm over the bounteous charms and beauties of 
Dame Nature either, or here rather Demoiselle Nature, the most mellow, 
ripe, and rosy of her sex. Ah! these mild, delectable Pacific islands, 
their leaves and grass so green, their flowers so red and yellow, their 
fruit so luscious and abundant, their skies so soft and zephyr-breath- 
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ing, their waves so rainbow-like and rotund, their shores so velvety 
and shell-studded, their prospects of land and ocean so enchanting,— 
these are unique indeed. 

And I am here reminded, by its frequent repetition everywhere, 
of the pleasant, cordial, generous word of greeting, heard in parlor, 
park, piazza, promenade alike-—Aloha! Like the Latin salve, it is 
in general use in the mouth of peasant and of prince. It is a hearty 
exclamation, sounding the note of welcome and of cheer,—a house- 
warming, heart-warming, soul-warming salutation, and good to hear 
from others and to say yourself. So grateful is it to the senses that you 
soon find yourself saying Aloha! to everybody you meet in your walks 
in the wildest way,—to the white-clad, white-capped soldier of the 
palace guard, to the smiling policeman lounging on the corner, to long- 
gowned girls with flowing, flower-decked tresses and bare feet, to 
buxom matrons smoking cigarettes, to mettlesome youths mounting 
more mettlesome steeds and recklessly scouring the streets and post- 
roads, to brown-cheeked little lads and lasses seated in doorways, or 
laughingly playing at “tag” or “how many miles,” to the prim-faced, 
weazened-up coolie who washes your clothes and catchee-catchees your 
loose change, and never says “thank you” for it, to the half-dressed 
rustics you see in your strolls, who offer you pears, bananas, and 
oranges for a trifle; in short, to butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, 
and every other human being you encounter. I love the sweet aloha, 
for it is a word full of music and good will, and tells of a time of 
aboriginal, arcadian simplicity, before the days of missionary black in 
dress and missionary blues of spirits. It dates away back from the 
good old days when Kamehameha the Great was king,—a fine old 
islander, who forgave his enemies after subduing them, and made of a 
dozen separate islands a united kingdom, more firmly cemented, in 
truth, than England and Scotland with Ireland, a flourishing country 
to this hour, and one destined to grow greater still, under the rule of 
the kindly Kalakaua, whenever the Darien ship-canal is thrown open 
to the commerce of the Old World. 

A beautiful custom of the happy islanders is that of wearing crowns, 
girdles, and garlands of bright, fresh flowers with which to decorate 
their brows and breasts. These are called /ais, and indicate different 
meanings significant of the affections, whether of invitation, acceptance, 
rejection, or what not, according to the color or position of the buds 
and blossoms on the rich green background of leaves. The Jai is a 
chaste and becoming adornment, gayly setting off the fine light-brown 
faces of the wearers. There is a pastoral quality among the natives, of 
which this is the best exponent and expression; for what is more ap- 
propriate whereby to indicate the softer sentiments and tenderer attrib- 
utes of the soul than the blooming bouquet newly plucked from the 
stem and laden with the aroma of the bees and dews? When Eve 
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first smiled on Adam, surely she wore wild roses in her hair and _ lilies 
on her breast, gathered while he slept, and may be a gypsy-girdle, 
fragrant with. jasmine-buds or orange-blossoms, about her virgin 
waist. I own that to my unregenerate reason the pleasant picture 
of primitive days and pastoral ways, and the blissful innocence and 
ignorance originally abiding with the dwellers in this strange mid- 
ocean paradise is far from unattractive, and I am reminded of the 
lowly, contented Indian eottager of Saint-Pierre, whose life moved 
on away from the excitements, temptations, and vicissitudes of the 
motley world, its course a blessing to himself, its close a benediction 
on mankind. 

A visit to the fish-market of Honolulu on a Saturday afternoon, 
winter or summer (for there are no seasons here, remember), is a sight 
seldom elsewhere to be met. Situated on the street lying beside the 
still surface of the bay, it seems as if the fish had only to be angled for 
with the fingers from the piers in order to be caught, cleaned, sold, 
cooked, and eaten. Every variety of fin afloat is to be seen in this 
market, pre-eminently the nutritious mullet. Fish-wives, fish-husbands, 
and fish-children barter the scaly merchandise from stalls or counters 
covered with fish and specie. Nowhere else that I know of could ven- 
dors leave in parallel-piles upon their tables with impunity gold and 
silver coins often amounting to scores of dollars. A good deal of 
chatting, joking, and bargaining accompany proceedings in this place 
of trade, the picturesque natives preponderating both as buyers and 
sellers, while all around is life, noise, flutter, and business eagerness. 
The scene reminds one of the Neapolitan fish-market in the square 
where Masaniello organized his popular uprising and revolutionary 
revolt,—that bold fisherman, king of but three days’ reign. Fish is a 
favorite food of the Hawaiian at all times, which, with a bowl of poz, 
makes up his usual meal. Shell-fish, shrimp especially, are sold for 
salads a la mayonnaise, but there is no native edible oyster. The 
oyster of the Pacific, anywhere I have ever been, even on our Califor- 
nia coast, in no wise equals our Atlantic Blue Points, Chesapeakes, 
or East River bivalves, either as regards size, flavor, or subsequent 
epicurean satisfaction. 

To the traveler who, has visited the Escurial, and looked upon the 
crypt containing the regal dust of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second 
of Spain, there is a curious similitude between the influences engen- 
dered there and those arising in the mind of the stranger within the 
quaint and solemn structure, the mausoleum of the kings and queens 
of coral-bound Hawaii. The first of the Kamehamehas, the ocean 
Bonaparte, is not entombed among the shadows of that strangely bar- 
baric sepulchre, its sentinels the solemn kahilis, on the rocky heights 
of billow-beaten, bland Oahu. I do not know how many members 
of the royal family of the Hawaiian Islands are buried there, but the 
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ing, their waves so rainbow-like and rotund, their shores so velvety 
and shell-studded, their prospects of land and ocean so enchanting,— 
these are unique indeed. 

And I am here reminded, by its frequent repetition everywhere, 
of the pleasant, cordial, generous word of greeting, heard in parlor, 
park, piazza, promenade alike,—Aloha! Like the Latin salve, it is 
in general use in the mouth of peasant and of prince. It is a hearty 
exclamation, sounding the note of welcome and of cheer,—a house- 
warming, heart-warming, soul-warming salutation, and good to hear 
from others and to say yourself. So grateful is it to the senses that you 
soon find yourself saying Aloha! to everybody you meet in your walks 
in the wildest way,—to the white-clad, white-capped soldier of the 
palace guard, to the smiling policeman lounging on the corner, to long- 
gowned girls with flowing, flower-decked tresses and bare feet, to 
buxom matrons smoking cigarettes, to mettlesome youths mounting 
more mettlesome steeds and recklessly scouring the streets and post- 
roads, to brown-cheeked little lads and lasses seated in doorways, or 
laughingly playing at “tag” or “how many miles,” to the prim-faced, 
weazened-up coolie who washes your clothes and catchee-catchees your 
loose change, and never says “thank you” for it, to the half-dressed 
rustics you see in your strolls, who offer you pears, bananas, and 
oranges for a trifle; in short, to butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, 
and every other human being you encounter. I love the sweet aloha, 
for it is a word full of music and good will, and tells of a time of 
aboriginal, arcadian simplicity, before the days of missionary black in 
dress and missionary blues of spirits. It dates away back from the 
good old days when Kamehameha the Great was king,—a fine old 
islander, who forgave his enemies after subduing them, and made of a 
dozen separate islands a united kingdom, more firmly cemented, in 
truth, than England and Scotland with Ireland, a flourishing country 
to this hour, and one destined to grow greater still, under the rule of 
the kindly Kalakaua, whenever the Darien ship-canal is thrown open 
to the commerce of the Old World. . 

A beautiful custom of the happy islanders is that of wearing crowns, 
girdles, and garlands of bright, fresh flowers with which to decorate 
their brows and breasts. These are called /ais, and indicate different 
meanings significant of the affections, whether of invitation, acceptance, 
rejection, or what not, according to the color or position of the buds 
and blossoms on the rich green background of leaves. The lai is a 
chaste and becoming adornment, gayly setting off the fine light-brown 
faces of the wearers. There is a pastoral quality among the natives, of 
which this is the best exponent and expression; for what is more ap- 
propriate whereby to indicate the softer sentiments and tenderer attrib- 
utes of the soul than the blooming bouquet newly plucked from the 
stem and laden with the aroma of the bees and dews? When Eve 
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first smiled on Adam, surely she wore wild roses in her hair and lilies 
on her breast, gathered while he slept, and may be a gypsy-girdle, 
fragrant with. jasmine-buds or orange-blossoms, about her virgin 
waist. I own that to my unregenerate reason the pleasant picture 
of primitive days and pastoral ways, and the blissful innocence and 
ignorance originally abiding with the dwellers in this strange mid- 
ocean paradise is far from unattractive, and I am reminded of the 
lowly, contented Indian eottager of Saint-Pierre, whose life moved 
on away from the excitements, temptations, and vicissitudes of the 
motley world, its course a blessing to himself, its close a benediction 
on mankind. 

A visit to the fish-market of Honolulu on a Saturday afternoon, 
winter or summer (for there are no seasons here, remember), is a sight 
seldom elsewhere to be met. Situated on the street lying beside the 
still surface of the bay, it seems as if the fish had only to be angled for 
with the fingers from the piers in order to be caught, cleaned, sold, 
cooked, and eaten. Every variety of fin afloat is to be seen in this 
market, pre-eminently the nutritious mullet. Fish-wives, fish-husbands, 
and fish-children barter the scaly merchandise from stalls or counters 
covered with fish and specie. Nowhere else that I know of could ven- 
dors leave in parallel-piles upon their tables with impunity gold and 
silver coins often amounting to scores of dollars. A good deal of 
chatting, joking, and bargaining accompany proceedings in this place 
of trade, the picturesque natives preponderating both as buyers and 
sellers, while all around is life, noise, flutter, and business eagerness. 
The scene reminds one of the Neapolitan fish-market in the square 
where Masaniello organized his popular uprising and revolutionary 
revolt,—that bold fisherman, king of but three days’ reign. Fish is a 
favorite food of the Hawaiian at all times, which, with a bowl of poz, 
makes up his usual meal. Shell-fish, shrimp especially, are sold for 
salads a la mayonnaise, but there is no native edible oyster. The 
oyster of the Pacific, anywhere I have ever been, even on our Califor- 
nia coast, in no wise equals our Atlantic Blue Points, Chesapeakes, 
or East River bivalves, either as regards size, flavor, or subsequent 
epicurean satisfaction. 

To the traveler who, has visited the Escurial, and looked upon the 
crypt containing the regal dust of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second 
of Spain, there is a curious similitude between the influences engen- 
dered there and those arising in the mind of the stranger within the 
quaint and solemn structure, the mausoleum of the kings and queens 
of coral-bound Hawaii. The first of the Kamehamehas, the ocean 
Bonaparte, is not entombed among the shadows of that strangely bar- 
baric sepulchre, its sentinels the solemn kahilis, on the rocky heights 
of billow-beaten, bland Oahu. I do not know how many members 
of the royal family of the Hawaiian Islands are buried there, but the 
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stately, impressive crypt is almost filled with caskets. Most of the 
sovereigns and their consorts, I believe, rest here, except Kamehameha 
the First and his favorite spouse, Kaahumanu. The dynasty of this 
king and conquerer ruled the group of islands for near a century, the 
seat of government being Honolulu, and each island having its appointed 
lord or satrap at the instance and nomination of the sovereign. Kame- 
hameha had attained but middle life when his naval and military 
achievements were accomplished. His body was secreted at his death 
so as never to have been recovered. He was a stanch idolater, after 
the faith of his fathers, once saying to Kotzebue, the traveler, 
“These are our gods whom I worship. Whether I do right or wrong 
I do not know, but I follow the religion of my ancestors and my 
islands, which cannot be very wicked, as it enjoins me never to do 
wrong.” He was past sixty when he died (1819), and his last words 
to the chieftains at his bedside were, “‘ Keep on in my good way.” 

His eldest son, Liholiho, succeeded to the crown, and it then 
became the custom for the kings of Hawaii to assume the name of 
Kamehameha, as it was in Rome with the Cesars and in France with 
the Napoleons to take the founder’s title; so that Liholiho ascended 
the throne as Kamehameha the Second. It was during this reign that 
the holy (or infernal) tabu or taboo, which cursed and excommunicated 
like a papal bull, was abolished, and the island idolatry voluntarily 
renounced, a liberal skepticism supplanting an ancient and senseless 
system. Hewahewa, the high-priest of Hawaiian paganism, then 
gave it as his opinion that there was in the heavens (/ani) but one Great 
Spirit (Akua). The young king had a fondness for travel, and, visiting 
England with his favorite wife (one of four), they both unhappily died 
of the measles in London (1824), and their remains were taken home 
ina British frigate. The royal pair sleep in a single coffin, their 
wedded dust commingling within the sacred mausoleum of Honolulu. 

A younger son of the Hannibal of the Pacific now assumed the 
sceptre, and was styled Kamehameha the Third. Christianity was 
fully established in his time. His famous father had openly invited 
the English crown to assert its protectorate of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and in consequence the British flag had been raised over the kingdom. 
In this reign the grand old battle-flag of the islands was again unfurled 
and flung out to the breeze, and the little nation’s freedom from all 
foreign dominance boldly proclaimed. The words spoken on that glori- 
ous day (July 31, 1843) of asserted independence by this patriotic king 
have become the national motto, engraven on its shield and standard,— 
“The life of the land is established in righteousness.” The remains of 
this monarch are entombed too among the solemn shadows of the 
mausoleum on the mountain-side. 

The old warrior’s grandson succeeded to the sovereignty (1854), 
becoming Kamehameha the Fourth. He is considered to have been 
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the best educated and most accomplished king of his line, and a patri- 
otic prince of piety and philanthropy, whose aim it was to perform his 
duty by his people and rule judiciously. His widow, the queen dow- 
ager, Emma Rooke (Kaleleonalani), still survives, a handsome, buxom 
lady of middle age and very winning manners, who has visited Europe 
in regal style. Kamehameha the Fourth was interred in time in the 
royal mausoleum, and here too lies the only child of that excellent 
couple, a son of great promise, the hope of Hawaii, who died in the 
year 1863. 

The brother of the late king followed him on the throne, with the 
hereditary name of Kamehameha the Fifth. This man seems to have 
been something of a nondescript, a hard nut to crack to the merchants 
and missionaries of the islands. He was an anomaly, in fact. Glowing 
with love of country and of race, dignified of deportment, talented of 
mind and pen, an ardent advocate of liberal principles, full encourage- 
ment of foreign intercourse, a free market in America for Hawaiian 
products of soil and industry, at most times a courtly gentleman, yet 
was he wont, in obedience to the dictates of mere whim, for the indul- 
gence of inordinate aboriginal propensities, or in a mood of license and 
lawlessness, to withdraw at sudden seasons to a secluded hiding-place 
upon the seashore, and yield himself up to pleasure undisturbed, to 
feasting and reveling in wine, to dancing the joyous hula-hula (can-can) 
with companions of both sexes and no characters to speak of, in the 
airy guise of the earlier islanders, and probably with quite the same 
lightness of heart and heel and thoughtlessness of the inevitably 
retributive to-morrow as was ever evinced by those festive, hilarious 
heathen in the good old days before their providential discovery by the 
immaculate Cook. Barring these playful peculiarities, however, he was 
a worthy fellow of the real old-fashioned stripe. Perhaps he was no worse 
a person than George the Fourth or Henry the Eighth, take him for all 
in all. He died on his birthday, lying in state in the island throne- 
room, with gorgeous kahilis waving over him, and fabus (spheres on 
the tops of stakes) standing about him to keep off men and devils, and 
was put away in the mausoleum at Honolulu, the last of the Kame- 
hamehas to fill the Hawaiian throne. His demise, in 1873, is con- 
sidered to have closed the first chapter of Hawaiian history. 

William Charles Lunalilo, Prince Bill, one of the highest chiefs of 
the kingdom, now reached the seat of the Kamehamehas by election. 
He was not of the old warrior line which had for so long dominated 
the islands, their throne the sea-shell, coral strand, their crown a 
Grecian crest of golden plumage, their sceptre a Canute-wand with 
which to wave back the waste of waters from further encroachment on 
the green meads of their lovely home, the scene of their sway the 
broad, fair group of Hawaii-nei. But he belonged to the race of 
chieftains (aliis or umis) of that proudly-cherished blue blood, so dear in 
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the eyes of the nation. By nature gentle, generous, courteous, chival- 
rous, modest yet manly, a fine, pure specimen of island-ore, Lunalilo 
had the hearts of the people on his side. They gave him pet names, 
such as “ Well-Beloved,” “ King of Hearts,” “ Friend of the People,” 
and “Above All.” Patrician of taste, yet was he plebeian in his sym- 
pathies ; aristocratic of character, democratic sometimes in conduct; a 
scion of nobility, yet was he a titled commoner in his affections. Of per- 
son he was slim, straight, and distinguished, a swart and shapely islander, 
wearing the moustache, and having a humorous glance of wit and fun 
in his lustrous jet-black eyes. He was an orator and a thinker, fluent 
and ready in debate and astute of conviction. His resolves were high ; 
his resolution, however, small. I care not to lay bare before the stranger 
any little island-foibles. In the space of a brief visit I learned to love 
the pretty place and its pleasant people. I shall only say that Prince 
Bill succumbed to an overweening fondness for the brimming cup, 
and perished by reason of a too sudden cessation of its use, after an 
uneventful reigh of but fourteen months. He died February 3, 1874. 
His body was borne to the reception-room of the island palace, and 
placed upon a royal robe of priceless plumage.a fathom square. These 
yellow cloaks of the kings were made of the feathers of the oo, a tiny 
blackbird once found on one of the islands, and having a single golden 
feather under each sable wing; but the bird is gone, and the art of 
making these vestments lost. Wails (kanakaus) were uttered at a na- 
tional wake lasting for hours, until the midnight of the burial, when 
al] that was left of Lunalilo was lovingly laid in a casket of polished 
wood in readiness for the grave. Beside it stood his aged father, the 
chief Kanaina, broken-hearted, his white head bowed in grief upon his 
withered breast. “To the tomb!” was at length the order given, and 
the funeral procession moved in solemn silence. At the crypt the old 
man sadly resumed his post beside the dead. It was a painful sight, 
that father weeping over the cold, still face, with all the ardent affection 
of his gentle island-nature mournfully awakened. Rousing himself, 
he directed that the yellow feather-robe should be buried with the form 
around which it was wrapped. The funeral guests turned livid at the 
order, for the mantle had descended to Lunalilo from Kekauluohi, 
his mother, of the Kamehameha race, and had been worn in turn 
by all her chiefly ancestry a hundred years before the Yorkshire dis- 
coverer had come to pollute the purity of that Pacific paradise with his 
presence. “ He is the last of his race,” said Kanaina: “it belongs to 
him.” And the magnificent mantle was interred with the Well- 
Beloved, whose constant salutation to his subjects while on earth had 
been “ Aloha nui !” 

There is one more of whom I have here to speak, whose sarcophagus 
I reverently saw in the Honolulu mausoleum, the Westminster of 
Hawaii,—namely, the island chieftess, Princess Ruth, known as the last 
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of the old idolaters, who died as lately as last year (1883), and was en- 
shrined in the sepulchre of the Kamehamehas, there by the soundless 
sea. Ruth was vain of her pure island-blood, and gloried in her 
adherence to the heathen faith of her ancestors. Her religion, she 
thought, made better men and women than the tenets of the foreigners 
had given to the islands generally. Accordingly, Ruth clung to her 
harmless gods and goddesses with true womanly will. The deity of 
the vast voleano on Hawaii was once the goddess Pélé, the greatest of 
that ilk. In 1880 there was a furious eruption of this mountain; the 
lava from its crater poured forth in two molten rivers down both steep 
sides toward the sea; the heavens, the ocean were aflame, and every 
village on the island stood in peril of immediate destruction. The 
inhabitants were paralyzed with awe and consternation. What was to 
be done to stay the deadly flood ? 

Ruth hurried with fleet foot to the scene of terror. She besought 
the clergymen of all the Christian Churches to join, without regard to 
creed, and stop the course of that destroying stream by prayer. She 
dared them to the test in vain. At length she said, gathering her 
people about her, “See what Ruth can do!” 

In the sight of hundreds, nay thousands of natives and foreigners 
alike she ascended the burning mountain, slaughtered with ancient 
knife of sharp sharks’ teeth a couple of sucking swine, and, throwing 
them into the fiery furnace at her feet, pronounced the olden incanta- 
tion, in original tongue, to the heathen goddess Pélé, she of the fires 
of Kilauea. Instantly the flow of lava ceased, the awful torrent was 
stayed, the village of Hilo was saved, and to-day the lava-wall looms 
up a score of feet or more where the goddess stopped its current at the 
ery of the island-princess. 

I have often thought that, when the foreign voyager first set foot 
upon those grand old pagan islands of the Pacific, perhaps another 
feeling than one of unmitigated satisfaction at the boasted civilization 
of Christendom may have stirred his bosom. Certainly he felt the 
fresh, sweet breath of a mild and grateful climate; certainly he saw 
a white-clouded, azure firmament, a warmer, mellower vault of heaven 
than he had ever seen in the frowning, vexed Atlantic; certainly 
among these luxurious islands he beheld a lovely landscape of moun- 
tain, meadow, coast, and coral; certainly, if he were human, he 
experienced the quiet, contented calm of mind incident and inherent to 
a scene of earthly beauty unsurpassed beneath the stars. What then 
was there possibly to mar the security and simplicity of that pastoral 
paradise but the presence of hostile humanity, or the scarcity of need- 
ful food and drink? Was either one of such misfortunes imminent ? 
There were surely fish enough in the sea, and the natives easily caught 
them from their canoes by means of a hook of bone and a line made 
of bird-sinews or plant-fibres. There were cocoanuts on a thousand 
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palms, and dates enough to supply the appetite of an army, besides 
mangoes, yams, breadfruit, guavas, bananas, oranges, and pears in 
quantities sufficient to appease the hunger of a continent. There was 
nutritious and palatable pot (made from the taro- or kalo-root), half 
an acre of which edible water-plant will sustain a score of families for 
a dozen years. There were plump birds by the flock on branch and 
brier, and several sorts of sea-weed grew by the beach inside the reefs 
which at this day are an acceptable dish of dessert even to the stranger. 
The conditions and conveniences of sustenance being, then, favorable to 
life and health, the prolongation of both, was the nature of the islanders 
in any wise unfavorable or detrimental to human happiness ? 

When James Cook accidentally came across this isolated, indepen- 


dent chain of islands (Pacific in more senses than one), he found them. 


peopled with some four hundred thousand souls,—a tender, intelligent, 
brown, and shapely race, graceful and handsome, in person not unlike 
Andalusians or Brazilians, although of the Malay blood. The ancient 
children of the sun, the sea, the sky, the Montezumas of the ocean, 
welcomed the crafty captain and his crew with the willing bestowal of 
what hospitality they had to offer.—namely, their lands and goods, their 
daughters and themselves, and were even anxious to show this strange 
sea-monster all the respect and honor, nay, adoration due a deity, until 
he brutally undeceived them by the commission of the very mortal 
crimes of robbery, murder, and seduction. Then they recognized in 
the lascivious Yorkshire mariner a man and a viler sinner than them- 
selves, and justly killed him in order to prove to the too orthodox that 
he was nota god. But his licentious followers had emulated his worthy 
example, to the fatal infection of the trustful, yielding natives with a 
wretched malady which had never before, with their cleanly, wholesome 
habits, been even dreamed of by them. With the death of their leader, 
his coarse yet cautious men ceased raiding, outraging, and looting these 
too confiding islanders, and the ships and wary sailors hastily bade them 
leave, prompted by arrant fright. They had discovered a race which 
worshiped idols, but thereafter that race had no blind idolatry for the 
white sea-dogs and their interesting but, to them, disastrous ways of 
life. Poor, harmless, innocent people! They had asked for enlight- 
enment, and had received destruction. With them the mythic apple of 
Eve had turned to dead sea fruit. 

Then were they let severely alone, to ponder the charitable benevo- 
lences of British civilization, until about the year 1820, when New Eng- 
land suddenly took them in tow for the better purposes of evangeliza- 
tion. The light-hearted natives were naturally inclined toward Ar- 
minianism. They were easy of life, not having to earn their daily bread 
by excessive, exhaustive toil and sweat of brow,—Nature from her 
abundant and gratuitous bounties yielding them so many spontaneous 
supplies,—and consequently had a bad habit of enjoying themselves a 
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good deal in the present moment, without taking much thought for food 
or raiment, or the patient, painful accumulation of a million dollars 
within the scant span for the purpose of threescore years and ten. When 
Calvinism was brought in among them all this was changed, most 
properly. Dancing, singing, playing at games and field-sports, wrest- 
ling, and even swimming and sleeping were discouraged as frivolous and 
vainglorious. Serious things assumed the place of levity and folly; the 
flesh must be crucified, the world renounced, and the devil defied and 
all his works tabooed. Earth became closed, and heaven was laid 
bare before their regenerate sight. But conversion with them meant 
stagnation. Depression of body and despondency of mind set in to 
such a miserable extent that they would thankfully lie down and die 
of such trifles as mumps, measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and 


‘even influenza, glad to be rid on any terms of the unbearable burden of 


Adamite accountability, eternal predestination and foreordination, and 
all the paraphernalia of orthodox salvation, including the horrors and 
terrors of a scheme of perpetual punishment in a pit of fire and brim- 
stone worse a thousandfold than the molten crater of Kilauea, so 
familiar to their fears, with no pitying Pélé to propitiate with slaughtered 
swine, in the hope of divine mercy and compassion. But I thoroughly 
honor the self-sacrificing American missionaries who gave their lives, 
their fortunes, and themselves to point the warning hand to what in 
that stern age of iron Puritanism they believed to be the only method 
to human happiness,—that by the ascetic mental scourge, the hermit 
life in crowded places, the suffering and abasement of the sinner in 
sorrow at his lot, the wearing of the crown of blood-stained thorns once 
worn by Christ himself. 

However, the reality remains and stares us solemnly in the face 
that with all the unselfish—nay, devoted—toil put into the propagation 
of our modern appliances among this gentle people, their numbers have 
diminished from that of four hundred thousand swarming: souls to but 
about a paltry forty thousand now, and that in the space of but a cen- 
tury. Is there an inexorable law of nature which renders it inevitable 
that every dusky race must decrease and disappear at the fell touch of 
the white man’s hand? or is it a fact, more likely, that our ways are not 
their ways, our uses not their uses, our needs not their needs, our in- 
flexible standards not fitted for them? Are our creeds, our civilization, 
and ourselves too harsh, austere, and exacting to benefit such a sensi- 
tive, sympathetic, sweet-souled species as these submissive islanders of 
the tranquil, tropical Pacific, who nevertheless increased and multiplied 
upon the face of God’s fair earth until this nineteenth century of ours, 
when we went among them, trusting to dothem good? The aborigines 
of both the North and South Pacific, however, may yet become amal- 
gamated with a more harmonious dogma and population ; at least the 
Hawaiian, I am told, is looking with new-born hope toward the faith 
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of sunny Italy for the one, and the swarthy face of friendly Portugal 
for the other. May he be long preserved for a more prosperous fate! 

There is an aristocracy as well as a democracy, distinctly defined, 
among the inhabitants of this temperate oceanic group,—a higher as well 
as lower order of native type. The Hawaiian is a freeman, and he 
knows it, and he bears a high front, an air of lordly indifference irre- 
sistibly impressive, and not at all displeasing to the appreciative stran- 
ger. By birth he is a grand seigneur, and he does not mean by any 
mere fault of his to be mistaken for a lackey. And he is right: such 
independent stock produces independent individuals of exceedingly 
independent characteristics indeed. 

The old high-chiefs of Hawaii were a strange, stupendous species 
of humanity, especially adapted for rulers and to be as demi-gods to 
their subjects. ‘They dwelt in grass palaces; dressed in royal yellow 
cloaks (more precious than imperial purple togas in their people’s eyes), 
made of the plumage of the diminutive 00, under each wing of which 
grew a single golden feather, which was eagerly plucked and applied to 
that regal purpose ; slept on thick mats of softest sea-birds’ down ; dined 
sumptuously off the mellowest fruits and mealiest roots; drank lux- 
uriously of ¢é, or betel-brandy (native old rye chewed into sweet pulp 
by the mouths of maidens); spat their saliva into round, hollow tree- 
stumps thickly studded with the front teeth of their enemies; sub- 
mitted themselves daily, or hourly, for aught I know, to the comfort- 
able process of lomi-lomi, or manual kneading of the body, in order to 
render pliable their relaxed and indolent muscles; were floated about 
in the salt surf by active swimmers; flirted to their hearts’ content 
with gentle, yielding, brown-faced island beauties ; day-dreamed to the 
dulcet music of the nose-flute, three-stringed banjo, or sharkskin tom- 
tom; angled by torch-light in canoes at night; slumbered whenever 
drowsily inclined ; were fanned at noontide with plumes of gayest hue ; 
and reveled life away generally in pleasantest pastimes or languid, 
placid repose. Under this luxurious, indulgent, but delightful system 
they grew obese, unwieldy, splendid; and they transmitted to their 
children superb physiques, gigantic stature, robust health, and the 
capacity and opportunity of unbounded happiness. Such were the Jovian 
lives of the olden chieftains of Hawaii, ere missionaries, merchants, and 
mosquitoes descended on them from abroad. Why were they not let 
alone altogether ? 

Perhaps, when the Creator put those simple-minded, easy-going 
people upon their sea-bound strand, and left them for ages to their own 
instincts and devices, He did not intend them to be civilized or brought 
under modern social conditions at all, for it somehow always happens 
that reconstructing the so-called savages to our enlightened habits of 
life inevitably results in extinguishing the race. And this is not only 
the history of our tireless labors with the Indians of our own continent, 
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a warlike and predatory race, but also the sad story of the introduction 
of Caucasian civilization into these serene and temperate islands. In 
one respect, however, acquaintance with the whites resulted in a better 
order of things: voluntarily the sensible natives destroyed their use- 
less gods and graven images, and left themselves for a time without a 
faith, unbelievers in the supernatural, skeptics, iconoclasts, Ingersollians, 
or what you will, who profess no credence in the unprovable of Wen- 
dell Phillips, the unbelievable of Theodore Parker, and the unknow- 
able of Immanuel Kant. 

The recent political tenet of this nation—namely, Hawaii for the 
Hawaiians—has in it the ring of the real metal. Young Hawaii, the 
New Hawaii, may yet loom up, a popular power among the nations, 
ere many months are past. But the New Hawaii includes in its 
swelling ranks, it must not be forgotten, a signal element besides the 
descendant of the aboriginal one, likewise native, proud of his birth- 
right, a son of the hallowed soil, a future factor in national success,—I 
mean the child of the foreign settler, a born and bred Hawaiian and 
rightful subject of the growing kingdom, as much so as the kanaka- 
maori himself. His interests (and he has no others) are identical with 
those of the islands, and his affections also; he is an innate, hereditary 
islander, a citizen by descent, and his hopes and those of his children 
centre only there. The sons and daughters of the old missionaries, 
masters, sailors, traders who made the islands their home and chose 
the lot of the Hawaiian for their own, these are true patriots, fellow- 
countrymen with the kanaka, and nationless but for their hold upon 
this place. To them the natives should be brothers, for they are one 
with the original owners of the ground. And what does not the 
country owe to these old immigrants and their descendants? If they 
did not redeem the land they renewed it. To their zeal belongs the 
glory of regeneration. Yield them all honor and the co-equal privi- 
leges of their station. Let the land value them at their true worth. 
Perhaps they may prove its brightest gem. 

As a friend of Hawaii, I should like to deny—nay, emphatically 
contradict—the false assertion that these tranquil islands were ever the 
scene of cannibalism in any shape. Such was certainly never the case, and 
its mere suspicion is an insult and an outrage. It cannot be controverted 
that these interesting natives are of the highest and finest type, mentally 
and physically, of any of the colored races scattered over the lands or 
islands of the earth, with better qualities than their parent stock. To 
those intimate with the Hawaiians and their quiet islands it is well 
known that from time immemorial there was not the slightest trace 
or tradition extant among them of their ever having eaten human flesh; 
on the contrary, these refined islanders have always been, and now are, 
from choice vegetarians, with the single exception of their fondness for ° 
fish, living almost exclusively on fruit and pot, and, until commerce came 
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among them, having no means of obtaining animal food, no quadrupeds 
being indigenous to the islands. When that Eden of the Pacific was 
marauded in 1778, no rumor was heard by Cook and his ravenous horde 
of cannibalism in any shape or degree, but the loathing of the disgusted 
people was wonderingly displayed by signs and expression of feature 
when allusion by pantomime to this unnatural practice in other quarters 
of the globe was made in their astonished presence. No! there is no 
proof, no report, no indication whatsoever among any of the population 
of the islands of the North Pacific of cannibalism having even been 
thought of in their wildest fantasies. It is but a dream of detraction. 
Whoever has seen the South Sea savages must at once have discerned 
the marked and marvelous difference between the refined aspect of the 
Hawaiian, in regard to intelligence, capability of improvement, and the 
highest order of organization, and the debased, animal, abjectly brutal 
and inhuman appearance of the Feejeean. 

Occasionally at Honolulu one sees a consignment of South Sea 
islanders, really whilom cannibals, just landed from a sailing-ship, and 
lying about, among other miscellaneous cargo, in a sort of extemporized 
barracks or shambles at the docks. Nothing to which we are accus- 
tomed at all resembles this inferior race of beings in low, animal type 
of humanity and hungry wolfishness. The males are low of stature, 
sinewy, sturdy, sour, with black skin, wool, strong large teeth, glassy 
eyes, a famished look, and an air of rare cunning and ferocity. Their 
ears are often studded with human teeth, their black wool ornamented 
with sharks’ teeth, while their own white teeth gleam in the sunshine 
like ivory. There is no mistaking their proclivities. The females, too, 
are fat, oily, gross in every sense, and indecent. Such importations are 
injudicious and injurious. In fact, it is a matter of surprise to see such 
cruel, revolting wretches, fit only for their own savage state, brought to 
these settled shores for the purposes of employment upon sugar and 
rice plantations, to labor side by side with intelligent Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Germans, and Hawaiians. But even such an ignoble class of 
creation are not divested of every instinct of humanity. That they 
enjoy longings such as their natures crave is seen in the fact that they 
are willing to risk the restitution of the things to which they have been 
wont even with their lives. Only a few days before I sailed from 
Honolulu in the good ship “ Zealandia,” bound for home, a band of these 
wild men broke from an inclosure where they were kept at night on 
the island of Maui and, seizing a small fishing-yawl, put out to sea, 
without a crumb of bread or drop of water, in the vain hope of regain- 
ing the New Hebrides and rejoining the society of their barbarous 
brothers, a couple of thousand miles or so away. The instinct for 
liberty is innate in the breast of every human creature, however lowly 
its nature or barren and humble the sphere of its fruition. 

I own that I felt a good deal of sympathy with the original owners 
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of the islands while on their sea-surrounded soil, and caught myself some- 
times saying to myself, “ Hawaii for the Hawaiians” with a will. Once, 
when viewing the sod of Old Ireland from the deck of a United States 
steamer in Queenstown harbor, I surprised myself saying, “ Ireland for 
the Irish,” in just the same way. The American citizen cannot but 
approve a display of patriotic zeal among the members of any nation- 
ality whatever, whether of island or of continent ; and I hold that there 
is a deep hereditary and traditional feeling still smouldering in the 
soul of Hawaii-nei,—the sense of a country and ancestry of the ages, 
the memory of tropical luxuriance of existence, and the knowledge of 
natural fitness in the former condition of things, as well as a sensation 
of regret and repining at their loss. Our Aaole system among them 
has not quenched the red fire of race, the pride the kanaka has in the 
past, and’I could not but be conscious that in those central islands of 
the Pacific slumbered a glowing spirit (a hidden volcano) of longing 
for absent surroundings more appropriate to their sphere, a clinging to 
thoughts of happier times and better things, a dreaming of the old 
ocean customs when the race was at the acme of its numerical strength, 
its sanitary wholesomeness, and its grand barbaric development. When 
the English navigator piratically invaded the lands of those light-lived 
islanders he found the inhabitants a gentle, happy, peaceable population 
of four hundred thousand souls, dwelling comfortably and contentedly 
as Providence had placed them in the wilds of far mid-ocean ; and to-day 
there are scarce forty thousand of those amiable people left. And all this 
we have done to them without the help of sword and bullet, but only 
by bringing to bear upon them the guns of modern progress, the en- 
lightenment of our stupendous nineteenth century, the Europeanism 
of our era, And this grand total has been the glorious work of but a 
hundred years! Surely our indefatigable efforts have been crowned 
with a successful harvest. 

But, as I have said, the old glow, the after-glow, is not yet wholly 
gone; now and again its dying flame flashes in the socket. And one 
thinks, perhaps, at every fading flash, as the flame flickers fainter and 
fainter, that it has shone for the last time, and at length gone out 
forever. I believe, however, that the last spark of nationality has not 
yet fled, but is destined to burn brightly once again; at least, it was 
haply alive and active as lately as the good year 1872. 

The old line of Kamehamehas, the warrior-race, was extinct. Five 
kings had sat on the Hawaiian throne of that distinguished dynasty. 
The last of the name lay dead in state, leaving no heir-apparent, lineal 
or collateral. The sacred chain was broken ; there were no more links 
to weld. A crisis in Hawaiian affairs had come. There were several 
contestants for the crown, the principal being Prince William Charles 
Lunalilo, and Chieftain and Colonel David Kalakaua, a direct de- 
scendant of one of the old lords of the islands. Each eminent candi- 
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date issued a circular or address to his constituents. That of Kalakaua 
was a spirited appeal, composed in the florid Hawaiian style of lan- 
guage, and closing with the war-song of Kamehameha the Great. 

Was this ardent adjuration the last cry for life of Hawaiian na- 
tionality, and is David Kalakaua a patriot worthy of place beside the 
heroic William Tell and the martial Marco Bozzaris? Were the little, 
half-regenerated and partly-modernized and foreignized Pacific islands 
fairly aflame with precisely the same sort of sacred fire which impelled 
to doughty deeds the sons of Greece, leading to Thermopyle and 
Marathon three thousand years before, and influencing the enthusiastic 
Byron to espouse the cause of Hellas and sacrifice himself upon the holy 
altar of freedom, when the Kamehamehas were still on the Hawaiian 
throne? 

Prince Kalakaua, the last to chant the battle-hymn of the old 
chiefs, was born November 16, 1836, of a long line of island lords, his 
father being the high chief Kapaakea, and his mother the chieftess 
Keehokalole, and was consequently thirty-six years of age when he en- 
tered the exciting field of regal competition. He was a gentleman of 
liberal education and finished manners; had occupied the honorable 
position of member of the House of Nobles, and the responsible offices 
of Postmaster-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Hawaiian 
kingdom. His person was commanding, his stature chieftainly, his 
countenance fine and manly, his bearing suave yet soldierly, his con- 
versation fluent. He was, and is, both courteous and generous to a 
degree unlooked for. Indeed, he had the intelligent lineaments of an 
island Othello, and his mien was none the less stately. Nature had 
designed him for pre-eminence among his people, and in his veins ran 
the brave blue blood of the warriors who had led the impetuous ad- 
vante of the army of Kamehameha up the red Nuuanu Valley against 
the dauntless but unavailing generalship of Kalanikupule, the fated 
hero of Oahu. To him the traditions of his island country were as 
dear as those of the Scotch and Swiss to them. The character of Ka- 
mehameha he regarded in the reverent light in which the sons and 
grandsons of the grenadiers of the Old. Guard hold the memory of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

What wonder, then, that on the eve of that memorable contest for 
the crown the recollections of his chiefly ancestry, the instincts of his 
island birthright, and the irresistible impulses of innate patriotism 
assumed complete ascendency in his mind, impelling him to sound 
as a note of warning to his people, his fellow-countrymen of Hawaii, 
so soon to become his subjects, the rare old anthem of the islands to 
which the dusky forces of the conqueror had charged to signal victory? 

It devolved upon the legislative body, under the Constitution, to 
elect by ballot an incumbent to the throne, while yet the last of the 
Kamehamehas lay dead under the shadow of the sombre kahilis waving 
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above his inlaid cerements, with the tabus sheltering the sacred spot. 
These two aliis or chieftains, Lunalilo and Kalakaua, represented the 
radical idea on either side. A conflict of opinion raged in reference 
to these arrayed champions and their respective claims. The former 
was a sort of Hawaiian Jeffersonian, the latter a species of Hawaiian 
Hamiltonian. Whig and Tory, Federalist and Anti-Federalist, Demo- 
crat and Republican were at fence and full atilt in Hawaii as the world 
over. But revolution was averted and Lunalilo was elected by acclama- 
tion, to reign, as it chanced, from his throne in the Iolani Palace but for 
the space of fourteen months. He was, however, the steadfast friend 
of the United States, a king with the love of his subjects in his breast, 
a patrician tribune of the people, and a faithful Hawaiian to the end. 
And now enother monarch was entombed, and no provision had been 
made for a successor. 

On the 13th of February, 1874, David Kalakaua was duly chosen 
by suffrage, but not without unprecedented disturbances at Honolulu. 
At the recent election for representatives to the Assembly the rallying- 
ery for the first time had been “ Hawaii for the Hawaiians.” Great 
fervor was wrought up. The adopted element in the islands feared 
that they would be at a discount after so radical a result. Young 
Hawaii, New Hawaii, was elated and encouraged. It was thus with 
public affairs when the election of the king took place. Would a revolt 
ensue? Colonel Kalakaua, although a Hawaiian to the core, was like- 
wise a cosmopolite. He framed a foreign policy. Hawaiians saw too 
clearly that nearly every neutral nation but ourselves possessed a politi- 
cal axe to grind, glancing askance at their enchanting islands with the 
cupidity of conquest or purchase in their acquisitive eyes. Kalakaua 
had learned since the previous election for king that the security of 
those possessions from foreign seizure lay in the direction of friendship 
with their nearest neighbor, the United States. He therefore appeared 
upon the stage of events as an advocate of the rights of alien resi- 
dents, as well as the avowed patron of the commonalty. Naturalized 
foreigners make up a large percentage of the citizens, whose influence 
is not to be ignored. Queen Emma, the accomplished dowager of 
Kamehameha the Fourth, was put forward as the candidate more espe- 
cially representing the claims of English supremacy among the islands. 
Should the capital be given over to Yankee or British dominance? 
Miss Hawaii was at once a belle. Each rival suitor wooed the blushing 
damsel of the deep, with jealousy of any virgin favor shown the other. 
Should she smile on John or Jonathan? The sequel would soon show. 

Wrangling was rife in Honolulu. Mutual misrepresentations of 
motives were wantonly made. A cloud of words prevailed. The As- 
sembly duly met to cast their ballots for the crown.. There were forty- 
five votes polled. David Kalakaua received thirty-nine, Queen Emma 
only six. The former was chosen monarch of the isles. When the 
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result was announced to the populace outside, a tumult straightway 
took place. The adherents of Queen Emma arose in riot. King Mob 
reigned supreme. 

When the committee from the Assembly chamber essayed to convey 
their message of congratulation to Kalakaua, they were drawn from 
their carriage, beaten, pelted, and knocked down, and driven, bruised 
and bleeding, back into the government building, the spokes of the 
wheels being made into stakes and staves to be used as weapons by the 
crowd. The mild-mannered, sweet-tempered islanders, whose name 
had ever been synonymous with peace and pleasantness, were trans- 
formed into stereotyped revolutionists. Honolulu was a little Paris. 
Nine or ten of the representatives who had thrown in their votes for 
the king were stoned severely, the doors of the Assembly were broken in, 
the windows shattered, and the excited and clamorous crowd rushed 
madly into the court-room ; the furniture was torn to pieces and flung 
into the streets, the ballots were scattered about, fuel was brought with 
which to burn the building, the wildest threats of lawlessness were 
shouted on the winter air, while the authorities were unable or un- 
willing to cope with so sudden and unusual an outbreak. It wasa 
threatening hour for the polite and quiet little capital, thus at length 
educated into the highest expression of European civilization possible. 

There chanced to be a couple of United States men-of-war, the 
‘“€Portsmouth” and “Tuscarora,” at anchor in the harbor, together with 
the British frigate “'Tenedos.” An urgent request for succor was sent 
on board these vessels by the imperiled ministry, a summons promptly 
responded to by the landing of a detachment of Yankee sailors and 
marines, our ever-gallant blue-jackets, armed with cutlasses and muskets, 
while the broadsides of both ships were trained on the raging mob of riot- 
ers and embryo revolutionists, the product of ripening political progress. 
This ready display of force surprised and overawed the insurgents ; they 
slowly dispersed from such close proximity to shotted ordnance and 
fixed bayonets, the revolt was at an end, and Kalakaua was enthroned 
a king, with several score of Yankee Jack-tars at his back, a British 
guard at every door, and Hawaiian sentinels pacing the perturbed 
streets. The kingdom was again established on a secure and satisfac- 
tory foundation, a Yankee gunboat the stanch and steady corner-stone, 
a brave sovereign its best and truest keystone. 

Kalakaua’s first exercise of the royal prerogative was to make due 
disposition for the succession. By will he nominated his younger 
brother, Prince Leleiohoku, to the throne, in the dire event of his own 
demise. This promising young gentleman died prematurely, to the 
great grief of the king and the sorrow of his subjects. Kalakaua then 
named his sister, the excellent Princess Lydia (Mrs. Dominis), his imme- 
diate successor, and in her default the Princess Likelike (Mrs. Cleghorn), 
another sister, who is still a young and blooming lady. The crown is 
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thus amply provided for. The king is fortunate in his royal con- 
sort. Queen Kapiolani is a Hawaiian lady of extreme affability and 
gentleness of character, and highly esteemed and respected wherever 
she is known. The islanders are happy in the enjoyment of an excel- 
lent king and queen, a regal couple, the pride and ornament of the 
throne-room, and a credit to the country they adorn. Hawaii should 
keep them warm in its estimation, for they are in every way worthy. 

Within very recent years prosperity has smiled unremittingly on 
this people. They have been blessed with happiness at home and 
celebrity abroad. The king, accompanied by an adequate staff, among 
its aides the gallant Colonels Judd and Macfarlane, made a journey 
around the world, receiving in every country which he visited (includ- 
ing Europe, Asia, and. America) the honor and distinction due his 
royal rank. In the United States, where the Chesterfieldian Carter is 
now resident representative of Hawaii, he was fairly overwhelmed with 
attentions, receptions, and marks of popular appreciation. 

In the present seemingly-settled dynasty that insular realm pos- 
sesses a sovereign and royal family well calculated to perpetuate the 
ancient line of descent to the sceptre, and to transmit to posterity the 
traditions and spotless glories of its former fame. The kings.of Ha- 
waii-nei began with Kamehameha the First, and may finish with 
Kalakaua the First. They have reigned over a hundred years already. 
And if there should be no more monarchs of Hawaii, story will fitly 
state that the renown of the island-kingdom, comet-like, flashed on the 
firmament of history in the time of Kamehameha the Great, shone 
steadily on high for a century, and vanished into space at the termi- 
nation of the eminent reign of Kalakaua the Good. But the king 
is still alive, and long live the king! 

Kalakaua should ever be the friend of the United States, and this - 
I know he is, from his grateful, gracious treatment of its international 
lawyers when bound upon a diplomatic mission to his court and country. 

Secretary Blaine, that able and ever-earnest American, has told the 
Hawaiian government that we will not tolerate any foreign interference 
with our little beneficiary of the Pacific, which we do not want to 
deprive of sovereignty ourselves, and will not abide any other power 
on earth exerting undue influence with, whether it be Great Britain or 
Germany. But this notification was never meant to chide in any 
measure or silence the voice of freedom and exercise of national inde- 
pendence on her own liberty-loving shores, but to insure the better her 
perpetual exemption from outside molestation and her sovereignty under 
her own glorious flag. 

In bringing this discursive paper to a close, I shail only add the 
cordial wish that my friend David Kalakaua may long reign to exalt 
his island throne, and ever hold out to the United States the hand of 
affection reciprocally held out to him ; and may the flag of the pleasant 
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and picturesque little kingdom forever wave in triumph within view of 
the Southern Cross, to welcome the mariner in tropical seas, and to tell 
the nations of the earth that under the soft wing of the eagle the oo 
may nestle in safety, her best protection the sanctity of neutral right, 
and due encouragement of mutual relations of amity and comity with 
those who are strong enough to see to it that she is not interfered with 
in the least. Columbia says lovingly to her sister Hawaii, Aloha nui! 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 








A CHRONICLE OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


- 


CoLONEL PEPPERCORN started for his office on the particular morning 
of our story in a very explosive state of mind. He had passed a sleep- 
less night and rose late. At breakfast the plates were cold and the 
cakes heavy, there was no Tribune, and the police-sergeant had been 
dilatory about coal, so that even the madam was fretful and out of sorts. 

Of all times and places it was most unfortunate that Lieutenant 
Roanoke Briarwood should have brought his famous dog “Grit” to 
the office that morning, and that this beast should have appropriated the 
very threshold for his nap. Colonel Peppercorn was naturally irascible, 
and cared no more about dogs than about the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Consequently he kicked Grit out of his way, and signed 
the morning report in letters nearly an inch long; nor had he noticed 
Briarwood himself, standing at the fireplace, nor the significant way in 
which that gentleman stormed out of the office homeward. 

The door of his own quarters the lieutenant closed with a bang, the 
meaning of which Mrs. Briarwood recognized at once and betook her- 
self to the kitchen, like the sensible woman she was, for the timely 
concoction of a mince-pie, that having been demonstrated to be the 
most unfailing peacemaker her resources afforded. Mrs. Briarwood 
asked no questions. She knew that the local atmosphere was variable, 
sometimes mild in January and sometimes wintry in June, the result 
of depressions and elevations of which the Signal Department kept no 
record, and that belonged to the office naturally enough as a place 
where men, being left entirely to themselves, were seldom agreeable, 
often silly, and always stupid. Her husband, if let alone, rarely kept 
cloudy beyond the morning, and at all events was amiable by dinner- 
time,—small credit to him either, for Mrs. Briarwood’s dishes would 
have turned Bluebeard into a Sir Roger de Coverley. 

But the lieutenant was mad, there is no doubt about that. He did 
not swear, at least audibly, for he was a churchman ; but there was only 
one translation possible to the set of his teeth and the part of his lips, 
which would have been very inadequately rendered by “ Bless him !” 

Briarwood was conscious, sometimes too much so, of a long line of 
Briarwoods behind him, and felt the full force of noblesse oblige ; but 
Grit was fully as well off for ancestors, and was to be esteemed and 
defended accordingly. The fundamental question with the lieutenant 
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always had been, “ Where born and raised?” In his opinion there 
was no dependence whatever to be placed upon deacon, dog, or doctrine 
outside the veritable apostolic succession straight down from pope and 
pointer primeval. 

Finally Briarwood took down his sporting gear, and with Grit 
started out for the ponds. It wasa long walk and a weary one, but the 
usual resort of the lieutenant when troubled in mind or estate. In 
spite of the exercise, it was very easy to see that his annoyance still 
sought relief in the old refrain. But we must leave him and get back 
to the office to see what further befell the colonel. 

It was the 1st of the month, and the post returns were awaiting 
his signature. He set himself to the task of looking them over, but 
soon tossed them aside, finding names and figures too great a strain on 
his patience, and passed to the contents of the mail. 

The adjutant worked quietly away at his desk, seeing that the 
situation was critical, and preferring to remain on the defensive. So 
the returns slipped to the floor, and now plunged on the scene Lieutenant 
Contretemps, notorious for combining the very best intentions with the 
most awkward execution,—to his own contentment, however, and the 
intense delight of everybody else, for he was without an enemy in the 
world. 

Contretemps was very anxious for permission to go to town, and very 
doubtful about getting it, as it involved absence from both drill and 
parade, to which the colonel was known to have very persistent ob- 
jections. Seldom going on his own account, he saw no reason why others 
should go oftener. But Contretemps really prided himself upon his 
knowledge of men, advantages of manner, and shrewd observation of 
opportunities. It was his favorite thesis that we owe our success in life 
not to capacity,—of which, by the way, he had plenty,—but to tact, of 
which he had none. And he rose up from constant failure in these 
respects only to renewed confidence in himself and his theories. 

The colonel was very particular in the niceties of uniform. So 
Contretemps put on a new blouse and buttoned it up, one side, of course, 
considerably higher than the other. His shoes were blacked, but so 
effusively that he was redolent with that suggestion of bitter almonds 
characteristic of French polish and of the genus Blatte generally. And 
he had actually forgotten the existence of a red necktie, before which 
the colonel was always positively dangerous. 

Contretemps had heard that the colonel when busy with papers 
liked to take his own time and way with personal applications. So he 
drew near and, wretched man, planted himself squarely upon the 
post returns, which, fallen to the floor, lay by the colonel’s desk, and 
there, cap in hand, he waited the colonel’s pleasure. 

That functionary became conscious first of an unpleasant smell, and 
then of a blouse, up the scalene buttoning of which his eye traveled to 
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that dreadful necktie, and above this to the countenance complacently 
set forth of Mr. Contretemps himself. 

The colonel’s look became a glare, and the glare was becoming 
eruptive, when the lieutenant cleared his throat and—stopped, which, as 
usual, was the worst thing he could have done: nothing pleased the 
colonel more than prompt dispatch in business. His wrath was just on 
the point of utterance, when, fortunately looking down, he beheld the 
vast expanse of the lieutenant’s feet imposed in all their shining fragrance 
full upon 


THE POST RETURNS. 


The colonel found himself speechless. The adjutant saw it all and 
made no sign. The door was conveniently near and his own safety 
secured. : 

Truly the post returns are very formidable manuscripts. We have 
tried to indicate this above by giving them a line to themselves and in 
the size of their initial letters, just as the new science, haying “ politely 
escorted the Deity to the frontier,” thereafter spells God with a small 
“>” and kosmic with a capital “ K.” Feeling alittle lonely, however, the 
oi men have brought the exile back, and introduce him now to the 
general public as i with a big “I.” 

Of these post returns, however, two would almost make a bedspread ; 
and as for contents, only field-officers of high grade are adequate to its 
manufacture. This is the principal work of post headquarters, and 
is accomplished solely through the aid of a staff of old and experienced 
sergeants and clerks, with heads grizzled by years of office service and 
wisdom, all laboring harmoniously together night and day as only such 
people can labor at such places. 

Company monthly returns are a trifle less intricate, and captains are 
permitted to attempt them, seldom, however, without the need of subse- 
quent numerous corrections, which finally resulted in the establishment 
of a supervisory bureau in the shape of regimental headquarters 
continued to this day. 

A major, perhaps, may safely deal with the contingencies of the 
larger problem. 

And yet it was upon such documents, involving so much precious toil, 
and imperatively demanded on the 1st of every month by department, 
division, and army headquarters, in order that they may have something 
to do the month following, it was upon all of this labor, with all of its 
consequences, that Lieutenant Contretemps stood with both feet as firmly 
as Roderick Dhu himself. 

The colonel remained speechless. 

So did the adjutant. 

So'did Contretemps. But the terrors of the situation were beginning 
to make themselves felt, though, like the dog Diamond in a more eele- 
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brated complication, he was still unconscious of his main offense. Then 
across his memory gleamed the thought of the red necktie like a flash 
of lightning at midnight. Swiftiy turning to execute a neat “about 
face” as a last peace-offering to his commanding officer, he ground his 
heel through all four copies of that return and fled from the office. 

For a few moments the colonel struggled silently with the crisis, but 
at last he also rose from his chair, took down his cap, and went slowly 
homeward. At the corner of the walk he met Mr. Contretemps, who 
had, meantime, rectified and subdued his dress to the regulation average. 
“Colonel,” said he, with a stiff salute, “I would like to go to town to- 
day. I particularly: e 

“ Certainly, Mr. Contretemps,” interrupted the colonel, with a feeble 
wave of the hand, “certainly; go anywhere, go now.” And he kept 
on his way, went into his library, took down “The Peninsular War,” 
and reviewed for the ninety-ninth time the siege of Saragossa, which 
was the colonel’s way of confirming himself in a patient resistance to 
all assaults upon his temper. 

As for Contretemps, starting to town, he met his friend, Mr. 
Tangle, who manifested a good deal of surprise at his success in getting 
permission to be absent on battalion-drill day. “Ah,” exclaimed 


Contretemps, 
‘¢<¢ What could escape his reach who might 


Fit word and time and place unite?’ ”’ 


But the pride of that young man little knew what a fall awaited it the 


next day at the bachelors’ mess. 

We must look up Mr. Briarwood, who had been doing some very 
pretty work out at the ponds. Grit evidently was none the worse for 
the incivility to which he had been exposed. His master, having ob- 
tained a full game-bag, discovered he was tired. Success and exercise 
enabled him to reflect upon the events of the morning in quite a char- 
itable way. He liked the colonel, who was of a well-known “ East 
Shore” family, upon which government had depended ever since colo- 
nial days. Never had there been a time when one would have looked in 
vain for a Peppercorn in some department of the service, legal, revenue, 
naval, or military. Of the Briarwoods the same might be said, and 
this furnished a claim for mutual respect, the only difficulty with the 
colonel being his indifference in the matter of dogs and theology. This 
lamentable halting between two or more opinions Briarwood had no 
patience with, as behooved a man whose uncles.were bishops, and who 
numbered a martyr or two among his ancestors. 

Not that the colonel, on his part, had much fancy for the definitions 
and generalizations of the doctrinaires in physics,—definitions like an 
army blouse, that fits anybody from the drummer-boy to the sergeant- 
major, and generalizations like a commissary scoop, that gathers up 
everything from green tea to dried apples. 
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Nor did Samson and Leviticus give him any trouble. If the hero 
of the tribe with his club and joke must precede by no small space the 
high-priest of the nation with robe and ritual, the one need not be a 
solar myth, nor the other a sacerdotal fiction. 

And the colonel felt very little regard for the post-pleiocene ape, 
and still less for that humanity f the future into which, it is said, that 
of the present is to be transmuted by a perennial process of distillation 
in Nature’s alembic, consuming the old only to produce a more ethereal 
article. And if one objects to this loss of individuality, they console 
him as the cook consoled the eel, “ Lie still, boil and be happy !” since 
thou art to be incorporated with the ultimate man, who in turn is 
swallowed by the penultimate, as he by the post-penult. But what- 
ever difficulty is involved in accepting vicarious suffering, there is very 
much more in the acceptance of vicarious happiness. 

On the whole, the thinker can be quite sure of his own existence, 
nor can he fail to recognize thought all round him. If, then, a man 
find himself on the world’s avenue, he is certainly a fool to wander 
ignorantly up and down when directories are provided at every corner. 
Some are larger, some smaller, some bound in parchment, and some 
inscribed on stone, some in shadow and some illuminated from above, 
but all contain the number of the House Beautiful. 

So Briarwood had always been on very cordial terms with the 
colonel, all the more, perhaps, that he could fall back upon the satisfac- 
tion reasonably enough belonging to a man who sees his own beliefs to 
be so much richer and fuller than those of his neighbors. 

And thus it came to pass that Briarwood finally said to himself, 
“ Well, as the colonel did not see me this morning, probably he never 
knew the dog was Grit, hey, old fellow?” Grit wagged his tail ap- 
provingly and barked, for he doubtless recognized the presence of good 
spirit close by. At all events, a moment afterward, Briarwood pocketed 
his flask, laughed, smote his thigh vehemently, and affirmed, “The very 
thing! Tl doit.” And he started rapidly for the barracks. 

Early in the struggle with weeds, stumps, and stones the heart of 
man failed him, and he handed on the tradition that the earth was laid 
under a curse, in that it did not turn out peaches and cream as spon- 
taneously as thistle and burdock. 

Even were it so, the former would now be thought only fit for swine, 
and the latter have been patiently cultivated, with astonishing results as 
to fodder and fruit yet to reward the curious agriculturist. For the 
secret of happiness is labor, productive labor, which is the reason why 
tinkering at the tariff and making the fire morning after morning is 
such entertaining employment. Some few hours ago Briarwood was in 
a very unpleasant state of mind, and the seeds of a quarrel were on the 
point of securing fructification that might have grown world-wide, 

‘¢ And, like another Helen, have fired another Troy.”’ 
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But the heart was not left to nourish its wrong. Instead, hand, 
foot, eye, and ear were called into diligent toil, and behold what Briar- 
wood is now about to do. The colonel abandoned the siege of Sara- 
gossa with a sigh, and went in to lunch. There he found Seminole 
soup and shrimp salad, a reminiscence of Gulf Coast service, which 
soothed him mightily. Returning to the office, he saw the adjutant, 
Mr. Penwiper, still at his desk, who told him the returns would be 
ready for his signature in time for the afternoon mail. 

“Why, Mr. Penwiper, how is that possible ?” 

“Qh,” replied the adjutant, with what seemed to the colonel a strange 
impatience, “that damage was soon repaired: only one copy had to be 
made over.” 

“Mr. Penwiper ” But the colonel went no farther. Inquiry 
often reveals much that is not worth knowing. Silence and time are 
the best medicines for trouble of all sorts, and he who says least will 
have least to regret. 

“ Perhaps,” said the solemn adjutant after a moment, “the colonel 
when he came into the office this morning did not notice that Mr. 
Briarwood was here.” 

“No,” was the hesitating response, “no,—Briarwood?” Soon, 
however, the colonel looked up. “Mr. Penwiper,” said he, sharply, 
“was that dog Grit?” 

“Grit it was,” answered the adjutant. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Colonel Peppercorn. And he could 
have given no surer sign of his concern. 

In the matter of interjections there is much to be said. To begin 
with, they are the primary formation of language, and so ingrained 
into its structure that their use is inevitable. It is only as they pass 
into the imprecatory stage that they deserve censure. 

Socrates sometimes swore,—never at Xantippe, so far as we know, 
but only in the excitement of his professional cross-examinations, and 
then merely “by the dog,” or some other equally inferior surety. In 
the Middle Ages, the muscle that could carry round over one hundred 
pounds of armor contented itself with nothing short of “ May the foul 
fiend, booted and spurred, ride down my throat if,” etc. In these brisk 
days we have no time for anything but short creeds and oaths. John 
Bull swears with the concise coarseness to be expected of unlimited 
bacon and beer. In France they disguise their profanity, like their 
meats, and with a dexterous lingual twist they say “Parbleu!” Thé 
ire of the Yankee finds outlet in euphemistic elisions that defy 
classification, and are the despair of the Philological Society. 

But Colonel Peppercorn, when surprised into speech, betrayed his 
army origin in “Great Scott !” 

Now, he had more than once assured Mrs. Briarwood that there 
were grave doubts as to whether Grit or herself stood highest in her 
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husband’s favor; and he was exceedingly well-disposed toward that 
officer, not merely because of his scrupulous attention to duty, but for 
his agreeable ways and a general enrichment of composition, the inher- 
itance of years of good living and choice oe handed down from 
rector, judge, and general. 

To be sure, Briarwood was extremely precise as a churchman, and 
seemed to put the fish of Jonah, the siege of Jericho, and the gospel of 
St. John upon the same level of value and authority, at which the 
colonel would shake his head and aver that when the world was made 
a great difference was fixed between say the Dismal Swamp and the 
Yosemite, and Revelation, in like manner, had its waste-land and its 
happy valleys. ‘“ Forbearance,” quoth the colonel, “is the last quality 
that ripens ; when that is brought about my young friend will be less 
positive and more tolerant.” But some wines mellow by time and 
some sour, and if the colonel’s practice dragged heavily after his precept, 
it never quite let go. 

Early that afternoon the colonel might have been seen with a lighted 
candle picking his way across the cellar toward a certain corner cup- 
board that was seldom opened, save at Christmas, the 22d of February, 
and the 4th of July. From one of the shelves he took down a bottle 
that had simply a label of the date pasted upon its side,—1832. This he 
carried up to the library. It was Maderia, part of a lot for which the 
colonel was famous far and near, and of which his particular friends 
spoke with bated breath,—the few that had tasted it once and remem- 
bered it always. On a piece of paper, in his devious hand, the colonel 
wrote, “For Grit: to be applied where it will be most appreciated. 
H. B. P.” 

Fastening this to the bottle, he called his orderly and told him to 
take it, dust and all, to Lieutenant Briarwood, and see that it was given 
directly to him or to the madam. 

Mrs. Briarwood, being told that the colonel’s orderly was at the 
door, met him. She looked at the bottle, recognized its value at once, 
and placed the precious gift upon the sideboard. “ Ah ha!” said that 
excellent lady, “now I understand.” And being a woman of remark- 
able administrative capacity, she put her new mince-pie to one side for 
contingencies that might lack so bounteous a provision. 

“ Never, believe me,” said the madam, 


‘¢ ¢ Never alone appear the immortals.’ ”’ 


But she thought that no reason why rare old wine and Briarwood 
pastry both should be sacrificed the same evening. 

Our service is greatly exposed to “accidents,” and sensitive to its 
furthermost ramifications, so that an outbreak of dyspepsia at Wash- 
ington collides in due time with Private Bulbous at Brownsville. This 
last and lowest of the series eae to drown his disgust in mescal, and 
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a fine for the effects of that ultimately travels back to the Soldiers’ 
Home, and so completes the circuit. It is a fine illustration of the 
persistence of force and the equivalence of bile and bullion. Such in- 
termediate buffers as Madeira and mince-pie do much to absorb the 
explosions, but should never be wasted. 


Briarwood, on his way home, stopped at the commissary store-house. - 


Selecting from his trophies a very fine brace of duck, he wrapped up 
with them a card marked “ For Colonel Peppercorn, with the compli- 
ments of Grit,” and requesting the sergeant to see that the parcel was 
left at the colonel’s kitchen, he went up to his quarters. 

The day drew to its close. Drill and parade were over. The 
colonel had returned from his usual evening ride. Informed by the 
madam of the special provision made for their table, he did not appear 
as thoroughly pleased as was naturally to be expected. The colonel 
was not a slave to appetite, neither was he an ascetic. He rather be- 
lieved that according to a man’s food so is he. Spare diet and much 
fasting bring about a physical degeneracy that sooner or later involves 
moral aberration. If the soul is divine in its origin, Genesis also 
makes the body divine in its formation, and it deserves and repays 
equal care. Neither the eighteenth Louis, who pampered the flesh 
with fifteen mutton cutlets daily as a preliminary to breakfast, nor St. 
Anthony, who punished it with mouldy crusts and muddy water, 
rightfully developed the potentialities of body and soul intrusted 
to them. Rehabilitation of the flesh, in opposition to the superstitious 
emaciation of monkish austerity, is no small part of true Protestantism. 
It belongs to the profound truth that there is no inherent “depravity 
of inanimate things,” only an imparted corruption from the perverse 
will of man. But such is the solidarity of nature that matter thus 
defiled reacts upon the spoiler, whom it therefore behooves to be all 
the more circumspect. 

The great Frederick exacted as much from his cooks as from his 
corporals, and underdone veal sent Napoleon to Elba, with Sir Hudson 
Lowe on the horizon. Tradition tells us that General Marion limited 
himself to sweet potatoes, but that was on a day when he expected some 
British officers to dinner. 

All this Colonel Peppercorn would tell you, and a duck nicely done 
was no trifle to him, provided its arrival could only be freed from any 
taint of formal reciprocity. So he took up the card that accompanied 
Briarwood’s present with a little shrinkage of his usual confident 
bearing. “Hum! How did this get here?” dubiously inquired he. 

“Sergeant Hardtack brought it over,” said the orderly. 

“Sergeant Hardtack?” 

“Yes, colonel. He told me the lieutenant was down at the pond 
all the morning, and left this for you as he came back this afternoon 


by the commissary.” 
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“ Well, well, well,” thought the colonel, brightening up wonder- 
fully, “it is just like Briarwood; but”—pulling out his watch—*I 
was at least two hours ahead of him on the same road.” 

And the colonel sat down to dinner. 

Not far from this time Briarwood also did the same thing. Both 
he and the madam seemed mysteriously full of happy thoughts, and, 
like the ancient augurs, could hardly look at one another without 
laughing. He was conscious of something well done, and she of some- 
thing pleasant yet to be done. 

After soup the madam called her husband’s attention to a bottle on 
the sideboard. This gentleman looked at it, and, turning its inscription 
to the light, slowly read the legend: “ For Grit: to be applied where 
it will be most appreciated. H. B. P.” 

It was the ’82 Madeira; nothing could be more certain. Nothing 
could testify more eloquently to the value placed upon mutual good 
feeling. 

But the lieutenant, pensively rubbing his nose with the forefinger, 
said, “ Mary, when was this brought here?” 

“Shortly after lunch.” 

“Shortly after lunch ?” said Briarwood, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” repeated the madam; “the colonel’s orderly waited with it 
some time at the door, for he told Nora it was to be given only to you 
or myself.” 

“ Exactly,” responded Briarwood, “exactly what I might have 
expected, and it will never taste better than now. Where’s the cork- 
screw? Oh, wait!” he exclaimed after a moment. “ We will put it by 
for next month, Mary, the 15th you know. Such a wine and such a 
day really ought to go together.” 

The madam started. That was the anniversary of their marriage. 
And, furthermore, the madam blushed. Slipping into the kitchen, she 
told David about a certain mince-pie he had been directed to put away. 
Now it should replace the bottle. But she smothered all curiosity, 
only reminding her husband that there was to be a special dessert. 
“ Ah ha!” said this most fortunate of men. “I knew it the moment I 
entered the house; the fragrance of your good deeds cannot be hid.” 
Mary blushed again, perhaps at the thought of her contemplated pru- 
dence, and in due time insisted upon giving Roanoke an additional 
section of this same pie; for, many as she had made, this one excelled 
them all. And she had her reward, for at last he told the story, and 
the madam proposed that, as the evenings were long and the colonel and 
Mrs. Peppercorn were lonely, Roanoke and herself should go down 
there for a rubber of whist. And they went. 

H. W. C. 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPAUS, 


Gustavus Apo.LpHus, king of Sweden, was born on the 9th of 
December, 1594. His father, Charles IX., occupied the Swedish 
throne, to the exclusion of his elder brother Sigismond, who, being a 
Roman Catholic, was unacceptable to the Swedes. The abilities of 
Charles were of a high order, but they were overshadowed by those of 
his great father and greater son. 

The early training of Gustavus laid the foundation of his future 
greatness. Brought up in a court where simplicity was the rule, he 
was unacquainted with the luxuries of Southern princes. The military 
ardor which pervaded the Swedes roused his enthusiasm so early, that 
in his seventeenth year his father sent him on an expedition to Den- 
mark, where he distinguished himself by taking the fortress Christian- 
ople in a midnight assault. 

Charles IX. dying soon after this, Gustavus was crowned on 
the 26th of December, 1611. Seldom was a young king in a more 
difficult situation. The country was in great confusion, and thoroughly 
exhausted in consequence of the wars of the preceding reigns. The 
treasury, so amply replenished by Gustavus Vasa, was empty, and only 
debts and unpaid taxes remained. In addition, war was pending with 
Denmark. But the clergy and nobles were equal to the occasion. At 
the king’s first Diet, at Nyképing, they voted extra sums for the 
treasury ; and the king was enabled, on the dissolution of the Diet, to 
devote himself to the settlement of affairs between Sweden and Den- 
mark, The conciliatory advances of the king of Sweden were repelled ; 
matters of long dispute must be settled, and the Danes would only 
settle them by war. 

This war is usually considered as unfavorable to Gustavus. Un- 
favorable it undoubtedly was, but not so much so as appears at first 
sight. The king was young and inexperienced, yet he showed talents 
of a high order. His fortifying of the town of Jénképing (the most 
important place in the low country after the loss of Kalmar), contrary 
to the advice of his generals, showed a mind of clear understanding. 
During the second campaign, being at war with Russia and Poland, 
his army was divided, so he could not concentrate his forces against the 
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Danes. When we take these circumstances into consideration we see 
that Gustavus must not be censured too severely. 

Throughout the entire war the king received valuable and efficient 
aid from the peasantry, who carried on a constant and harassing 
guerrilla warfare. This, together with the pestilence and famine, 
thoroughly exhausted the Danes, and made them anxious for peace. 
On January 19, 1613, a peace was concluded. By this Sweden gave 
up Sonenburg, Jemetland, Heysdale, and control over the Lapps from 
Titus Firth to Waranger, in Norwdy; she recovered Kalmar and 
Oeland, and Elfsborg in six years, if it were ransomed with a million 
rix-dollars, This last condition was the hardest for such an impover- 
ished country as Sweden, but Gustavus preferred it to continuing an 
unprofitable war. 

Russia had long been involved in the wars of the false Dimitri; the 
appeal of the tsar, Basil Showisky, had induced Charles IX. to send 
some troops to his assistance. Showisky’s reign was of short duration, 
but after his death Jakob de-la Gardie endeavored to obtain the throne 
for a Swedish prince. Charles Philip, the younger brother of Gustavus, 
was proposed; but the king viewed the scheme with disfavor, fore- 
seeing the enormous expense in men and money it would require to 
hold the throne. In the mean time, however, the Russians, having 
elected Michael Romanoff tsar, determined to expel the Swedes. They 
immediately seized Tichin and Augdow, then held by the Swedes. In 
September, 1613, Gustavus appeared before the latter place, which 
surrendered after a short siege. The king, being called to Sweden by 
state affairs, was unable to conduct the war until 1615. The most 
important event in this campaign—and indeed in the whole war—was 
the siege of Plescow, a strongly fortified place at the junction of the 
Plescowa and the Welika. The siege was conducted in a novel manner 
by the erection of five fortified camps, connection being maintained by 
means of patrols. The siege, however, was unsuccessful, owing to the 
strength of the place and the sickness of the men. In the early part 
of 1617 peace was declared. Sweden obtained Kexholm, Jamberg, 
Coporie, Ivan-Garod, and Néteburg, with twenty thousand roubles for 
expenses. The result was highly satisfactory to Gustavus, as now the 
Russians were debarred from access to the Baltic. It was one of the 
king’s fundamental principles that Sweden should control this sea ; he 
believed in her greatness while she had this, and future events have 
justified his policy. 

But now another war claimed the king’s attention. War with 
Poland had been of long duration. It had been suspended, indeed, 
before the death of Charles IX., but only by truces which were 
renewed from time to time. It was impossible that this state of things 
could be permanent, and in July, 1617, Swedish forces crossed to 
Lifland. The campaign on both sides was unimportant, and in 1618 a 
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truce for two years was declared. At its expiration, Sigismund refus- 
ing to give the Poles power to negotiate, Gustavus was forced to declare 
war. In July, 1621, the king was prepared to sail for Riga ; contrary 
winds detained him, and he occupied the time in compiling his famous 
Articles of War. The old articles of Gustavus Vasa were very unsatis- 
factory ; to his grandson belongs the honor of perfecting them. 

The main object of these articles was to maintain a discipline effect- 
ual under ordinary circumstances and during the greatest privations 
and temptations. Two kinds of courts were formed for the trial of 
offenders, a superior one and inferior courts, the king being the highest 
judge. Punishments of various degrees were instituted; courtesans 
forbidden the camp ; provisions were made for religious exercises in the 
field, and orders issued for behavior in captured towns. 

On the 24th of July, 1621, the fleet sailed for Riga, and in August 
the king appeared before the town. A severe siege ensued. The 
garrison, numbering only three hundred, defended themselves with the 
utmost vigor for six weeks. Every day each party performed some 
new deed of valor. Mines were dug of such extent that the combatants 
fought underground. The besieged refused to come to terms before 
hearing from their king. As the defenses of the town became weaker 
and weaker, Gustavus determined on storming it. All was prepared 
for the 12th of September; but Gustavus, vielding to the wishes of his 
subordinates, once more urged the town to surrender. Convinced by 
an examination of the Swedish works that further resistance would be 
in vain, the garrison surrendered on the 15th. Gustavus treated the 
town with a clemency that astonished the inhabitants. 

Gustavus then marched into Courland, taking Mittau and several 
other places. In 1622 the king concluded a truce with Poland, and 
returned to Sweden, where he occupied himself in attending to the in- 
ternal affairs of the kingdom. The war was renewed in 1625; it con- 
tinued until 1629. The whole four years’ campaign is but a long list 
of victories gained by Gustavus over his enemies. Rapidly conquering 
Livonia, the king transferred his armies to Prussia. His campaign 
here has been compared to a swift ride through the country. Taking 
Pillau, Braunsberg, Elbing, Marienburg, Drischau, and Mewe, he 
extended his conquests to the northeast frontier of Pomerania. 

The Emperor Frederick, hoping to turn Gustavus against Denmark, 
opened negotiations in 1627 for ending the war, but was unsuccessful. 
The French and English mediation, however, was successfu:, and a 
truce was declared in September, 1629. Wormditt, Mehlsavk, and 
Frauenburg were returned to Poland; Mittau to the Duke of Cour- 
land; Sweden retained Elbing, Braunsberg, Pillau, and Mewe; 
Hoeft and Sturm were to be garrisoned by the Elector of Branden- 
burg; Roman Catholics and Protestants were to have free exercise of 
their religion. 
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Gustavus’s reputation as a general was now firmly established in 
Europe; already he was looked upon as a powerful factor in the near 
future. Yet Gustavus was more than a soldier, he was a statesman of 
the highest order; but his whole life being occupied with a series of 
wars, his greatest fame is as a soldier. His fundamental principle 
in state affairs was his care for his people’s welfare. His reforms were 
many and far-reaching. He granted a new charter to the nobility, 
creating a House of Barons. He took great interest in ecclesiastical and 
educational affairs, publishing a Swedish Bible, and largely endowing 
the university at Upsala, while at the same time he provided for less 
advanced education. He arranged an equitable levying of the soldiery, 
founded new courts of justice, and provided in every way for the increase 
of trade and of the revenue, both by the granting of monopolies and 
special privileges. 

The revenue of Sweden was indeed very small in comparison with 
the gigantic undertakings of its king. In 1620 the revenue was only 
one million two hundred and eighty thousand six hundred and fifty- 
two Swedish dollars, equal to one hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-six pounds. This was increased by three 
methods: by loans, by sale and hypothecation of the Crown estates, 
and by granting monopolies. 

The military inventions of Gustavus were numerous and valuable. 
By reducing the number of men in a regiment he rendered it much 
more effective, and by diminishing the depth of his rows the disastrous 
effect of the artillery fire was rendered much less effective. He also 
formed his cavalry, hitherto arranged in troops, into regiments. He 
vastly improved the order of their attack. Instead of each row riding 
up, and after discharging their pistols retiring in turn, the king otdered 
the first row to draw their swords after firing and advance, the second 
and third rows remaining as reserve. Among mechanical improve- 
ments, he lightened the musket and the pike and introduced Colonel 
Wurmbrant’s leathern guns. These were copper tubes, strengthened 
with iron rings, covered with coatings of cord and mastic, the whole 
encased in leather. They were exceedingly light, but were abandoned 
after the battle of Leipsic, as it was found that the same effect was pro- 
duced by lightening metal guns. 

But now a new career opened for Gustavus,—the battle-fields of 
Germany, the Thirty Years’ War. 

The causes of the Thirty Years’ War are but dimly outlined in the 
dark past. The primary cause was undeniably the Reformation itself. 
Before the Reformation all was slavish bigotry ; the people were united 
in one religion by one emperor. After it all was changed ; where there 
had been union there was disunion, where there had been peace there 
was war. For the first time in history we see one emperor ruling a 
people with two opposed religions. It was impossible that these two 
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bodies, each mortally hating the other, could exist in peace ; they must 

fight, and they did. Martin Luther’s thundering denunciations of 
Romish bigotry were the first guns fired in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Previous wars had given the Protestants a semblance of religious 
liberty. The Pacification of Augsburg, however, granted by Ferdi- 
nand J. in 1555, left the most important point unsettled, viz., the 
future disposal of confiscated monastic estates. At the same time it 
introduced a new dispute by denying the right of an ecclesiastical 
prince to become Protestant without losing his See. In addition to this, 
the Emperor Ferdinand IT., elected in 1619, during the first year of the 
war, was a zealous Catholic. He determined to bring all his subjects 
to the faith of their ancestors; so that in his bigotry we find a third 
cause of the war. 

The occasion of the war was the trouble arising in Bohemia con- 
cerning the right of Protestants to build new churches. In the midst 
of the turmoil the imperial representatives were thrown from a 
window, and, though uninjured, the imperial dignity was too deeply 
insulted to allow this outrage to go unpunished. 

The insurgents seized the reins of government, and on the death of 
the Emperor Matthias, in 1619, chose the Elector Palatine, Frederick 
V., king, refusing to recognize the claims of the Emperor Ferdinand. 
Frederick, however, was too weak a man for his new position. Not 
‘only was his character weak, but he did not receive the expected sup- 
port from his Protestant connections. In a few months he was expelled 
not only from Bohemia, but from his electorate, and the latter handed 
over to Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. The emperor had now an 
opportunity for ending the war, but his bigotry was unabated, and it 
continued. 

Christian IV. of Denmark, who had long viewed the advances 
of the Catholics with alarm, now plunged into the war. At first the 
Danes were surprisingly successful, but in the latter part of ‘the war, 
when opposed by both Tilly and Wallenstein, they suffered defeat 
after defeat, disaster after disaster. Wallenstein’s penetrating mind fore- 
seeing a formidable and possible enemy in Gustavus Adolphus, hastened 
to make peace with Christian, hoping thereby to tarn him against his 
Swedish neighbor. Christian conducted the negotiations with so much 
skill as to receive back all his lost territory, on condition of not inter- 
fering with German affairs save as related to Sleswick and Holstein. 

Ferdinand was now in the height-of his power; once more an op- 
portunity presented itself for ending the war, once more his bigotry 
prevented him from doing so. He was an enthusiast who ordered a 
persecution in one part of his dominions for a victory in another. He' 
failed to learn by experience, and the war continued for many dreary 
years. 

The successes of Ferdinand were viewed with alarm by Richelieu, 
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who aimed at the humiliation of the House of Austria. With this end 
in view he had opened negotiations with Sweden and Poland which 
led to the ending of the Polish war, and finally to the appearance of 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. The Duke of Bavaria also looked with 
displeasure upon the imperial successes, and especially upon the em- 
peror’s general, Wallenstein, whose arrogance rendered him exceedingly 
offensive to the German princes. A conspiracy was formed for the 
removal of Wallenstein, and at the Diet of Ratisbon Ferdinand was 
compelled to assent to his dismissal. This was the greatest mistake of 
the whole war, as it deprived the emperor of his most powerful sup- 
port and opened the way for the Swedish hero. Gustavus, as early as 
1621, had received appeals to come to Germany, but he only replied by 
expressions of sympathy. When the war developed into one for the 
aggrandizement of the emperor he threw himself into it with all the 
ardor and vigor of his northern nature. In 1625 he offered to co- 
operate with Christian of Denmark, but his proposals were declined. 
With the retirement of Christian from the field, Gustavus, after care- 
fully considering the situation, advanced to the aid of his Protestant 
brethren. He did not go into the war hastily or without reason, and 
his motive was of the purest nature,—that of aiding the oppressed. 
On the 19th of May, 1630, Gustavus, on receiving the oath of allegi- 
ance of his nobles to his infant daughter Christiana, said, “ Not lightly 
or wantonly am I about to involve myself and you in this new and 
dangerous war. God is my witness that I do not fight to gratify my 
own ambition. But the emperor has wronged me most shamefully in 
the person of my ambassador. He has supported my enemies, perse- 
cuted my friends and brethren, trampled my religion in the dust, and 
even stretched his revengeful arm against my crown. The oppressed 
states of Germany call loudly for aid, which, by God’s help, we will 
give them.” 

On the 30th of May, 1630, Gustavus sailed from Elfsknaben with 


. fifteen thousand men; he arrived at Penemiide, on the island of Use- 


dom, off the coast of Pomerania, on the 1st of June, the centennial 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession. The king himself was the 
first to land, and, after thanking God for his safe arrival, seized a spade 
and commenced digging intrenchments. Gustavus found his approach 
unresisted, the Imperialists being satisfied with strengthening the in- 
terior. By the middle of July he commanded the mouth of the Oder, 
and after compelling old Duke Bogislaus, of Pomerania, to surrender 
Stettin, advanced to Mecklenburg, first being reinforced by eight 
thousand men. He hastened to seize Rostock, but the Imperialists had 
taken it by strategy. While near the place, Gustavus first showed the 
Germans his superior manceuvring. Savelli, who was advancing to 
the relief of Rostock, had drawn up his army in the usual Italian 
fashion: the artillery, slightly guarded, on one side; on the other, the 
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army spread out in a line long enough to outflank the Swedes. The 
king advanced calmly toward the centre, when, suddenly wheeling, dis- 
organized one of Savelli’s wings, seized his artillery, and directed it 
against his forces. 

In December the king retired from Mecklenburg, and by the taking 
of Greifenhagen and Griitz caused the retreat of fifteen thousand of the 
enemy. A treaty with France was concluded at this time, by which 
Gustavus bound himself to maintain in Germany an army of thirty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse, France granting him a subsidy 
of one million livres. All Roman Catholics were to have entire 
liberty for their religion. In April, 1631, Gustavus appeared before 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a place of great strength and wealth. After a 
severe siege the city surrendered. 

Tilly, in the mean time, was conducting the siege of Magdeburg. 
The town was already much straitened, when the nearness of Gustavus 
raised the expiring hopes of the inhabitants. Cautiousness was an es- 
sential part of the character of Gustavus. He would not, and could 
not in justice to himself, advance farther into the country without 
having a secure refuge in case of defeat. All his efforts to induce the 
Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony to give him places of refuge 
failed, and he was unable to relieve Magdeburg. The atrocities com- 
mitted by the Germans in this city have never been excelled in all 
history. The Elector of Brandenburg had surrendered Spandau to 
Gustavus for a month, and on the expiration of that time demanded his 
town. Gustavus surrendered it, but immediately marched to Berlin, and 
by directing his guns toward the city compelled the Elector to surren- 
der Spandau, and give him a subsidy of seventy thousand rix-dollars 
per month. From Magdeburg Tilly removed to Aschersleben, and 
Gustavus was enabled to construct his famous camp at Werben. This 
camp was sufficiently extensive to accommodate the whole army, in- 
cluding the cavalry. The works were of earth, one side being protected 
by one hundred and fifty guns. Although it was practically impreg- 
nable, Tilly twice ventured to attack it, being twice repulsed, with a total 
loss of six thousand men. 

While at Werben, Gustavus concluded a treaty with the Landgrave 
of Hesse. He received an English contingent of six thousand men, but 
which was soon reduced, mostly by disease, to less than one-sixth of 
that number. In August the camp at Werben was broken up, and 
Gustavus advanced to Leipzic, then threatened by Tilly. The Elector 
of Saxony was beside himself with terror; afraid of both emperor and 
king, he finally took sides with the latter, giving him Wittenberg as 
a place of refuge, three months’ pay for his troops, the Elector himself 
and his son accompanying the Swedish army as hostages. Gustavus 
immediately crossed the Elbe and joined the Saxons. The Swedish 
army now numbered thirteen thousand foot and eight thousand eight 
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hundred and fifty horse, the Saxon from sixteen to twenty thousand 
men. 

On the 7th of September the armies approached each other. It was 
the eve of the battle; the morrow would show the world its greatest 
general, would snatch from the brow of one the wreath of Unconquered. 
The day was dawning for which the Swedish king had crossed the sea, 
the day which was to free the world or to enslave it. It was the most 
critical day in modern history. Europe anxiously awaited it. The 
Swedes advanced in three columns, the king on the right, with Banner 
in his rear; Gustaf Horn on the left, supported by Colonel Hall. 
Teuffel occupied the centre, with the artillery in front, Hepburn in the 
rear. The Saxons were on the left, at a considerable distance from the 
Swedes. 

Tilly occupied a strong position near Leipzic, but the impetuous 
Pappenheim urged him forward to the plains of Breitenfeld, where he 
took up a position under some hills on which he had placed his artil- 
lery. The imperial army was drawn up in one long line of unwieldy 
masses ; the Swedish army was arranged in the king’s own manner, 
with musketeers among the horse, the whole army being in small 
masses, separated so as to admit of rapid manceuvring. The reserves 
were well arranged to support the front. 

At half after eight the Swedes began the advance. They had the 
slight disadvantages of facing the sun and the wind; but the sun, 
glancing on the Swedish arms, reflected from tennmerabile rhetallte 
surfaces the glorious victory awaiting them. At noon the battle began 
by a heavy cannonading; in two hours it had ceased. Tilly made 
the first movement by attacking the Saxons. They stood their ground 
bravely till their best cannoneers were killed, when they gave way. 
The whole Saxon army, with the exception of the division under Arn- 
heim, fled in the wildest disorder, plundering their baggage and crying 
that the battle was lost. Tilly’s men, crying victory, rushed after the 
fugitives. In the mean time Gustavus had captured the artillery of the 
enemy, and when Tilly’s troops returned they were greeted by murder- 
ous volleys from their own guns. A terrific onslaught of the Swedes 
in front completed the demoralization of the Imperialists, and they 
fled. Four veteran regiments, however, remained and fought their way 
desperately to the thicket in the rear of the field, but at night, being 
reduced to six hundred men, they too fled, leaving the Swedes vic- 
torious. Gustavus threw himself on his knees and thanked God for 
the great and splendid victory. 

The moral prestige gained by Gustavus by this glorious victory 
was enormous; many states which had held aloof now joined the 
Swedes. At the same time Gustavus realized his power more, and 
thenceforth acted with more decision and energy. 

All Germany now lay open before the Swedish hero. 
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judgment led him to advance through Franconia and along the Rhine. 
In this route.lay the richest bishoprics and free cities ; the former fur- 
nished welcome looting, the latter had always been his eager friends. 
Had he advanced to Vienna, he would have laid himself open to 
attack in the rear. 

His progress through Germany was a long, swift series of tri- 
umphs. Passing rapidly through the Thuringian forest, he entered 
Franconia. Here he rapidly conquered the territories of the Bishop of 
Wirzburg, taking the strong citadel of his capital by strategy. From 
Wiirzburg he sent out expeditions to various points, all of which were 
successful, The whole of Franconia was subdued with great rapidity, 
as Tilly was prevented by the Duke of Bavaria from attacking Gus- 
tavus. After taking the important town of Hanau, Gustavus followed 
the course of the Main to Frankfort. He did not gain admission to 
the city until after several days of negotiation, when the whole Swedish 
army marched through the city in splendid array. At Frankfort, 
Gustavus added George, Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and William, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, to his allies. The former was thoroughly 
indifferent to the Protestant cause, and only joined it through fear ; 
the latter brought with him an army of twelve thousand men. 

Crossing the Bergstrasse, Gustavus, after carrying Oppenheim by 
storm, laid siege to Mayence. The city capitulated in a few days, 
buying its freedom from pillage for eighty thousand florins. Gustavus 
made a triumphal entry into the city. He spent the winter here, and, 
surrounded by a brilliant court, occupied himself in carrying on nego- 
tiations with the neighboring princes and cities, and arranging matters 
with his great chancellor, Oxenstjerna. 

Gustavus, however, was too near France to please Richelieu, who 
opened negotiations with various German princes, offering them neu- 
trality if they would abandon the emperor. By this means Gustavus 
would be free to enter the hereditary dominions. The proposals, how- 
ever, were not accepted. 

In February, Gustavus, at the instance of the ex-king of Bohemia, 
who was anxious to receive again his electorate, besieged Creutznach, 
winning its castle by a desperate effort... The king now joined his 
forces with those of Horn, who had been compelled by Tilly to raise the 
siege of Bamberg. Together they followed Tilly toward Nuremberg, 
where Gustavus was received with great joy. After leaving this town, 
the king determined to carry the war into the rich, unexhausted prov- 
inces of Bavaria. The Bavarians, hoping to retard his passage of the 
Danube, hastily garrisoned Donauwérth. Their attempt was without 
avail, and in taking this town Gustavus had only the Lech between 
him and Bavaria. 

The passage of the Lech was the most remarkable event in the life 
of Gustavus. Tilly had stationed himself at Rain, placing his army 
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along the Lech for sixteen miles. He had destroyed the bridge, and 
at this time the river was much swollen by the spring rains. Notwith- 
standing the tremendous difficulties in the way, Gustavus determined 
to cross the stream, and he carried out his determination against the 
advice of his generals. Finding a ford between Rain and Thierhaup- 
ten, Gustavus made this the point of crossing. He had a bridge made 
in parts, ready for erection. On the night of the 4th of April the 
king constructed a rampart armed with seventy-two guns. Under the 
tremendous fire of this battery he laid down his bridge ; burning wood 
and straw raising a dense smoke and concealing his operations. Before 
finishing the bridge, even, the Swedes were victorious, for Altringer, 
commander of the artillery, was struck by a ball, and soon after Tilly 
was mortally wounded. The next morning the king crossed the river, 
and thanked God for his victory.’ The loss of Tilly was irreparable. 
He was the most zealous defender of the Roman Catholic faith. He 
died wearied with grief and disappointment. Until the battle of 
Leipzic he had never lost a battle ; after it he never won one. 

All Bavaria now lay open before the king, there being no one to 
oppose his passage. From Rain he marched to Augsburg, a city 
almost sacred in Protestant eyes. Here Melancthon presented his 
famous Confession to the emperor; here the Lutheran religion first 
obtained legal recognition. After a short negotiation Gustavus entered 
the city in state, and exacted from its inhabitants an oath of allegiance 
to the Swedish Crown. After leaving the city Gustavus besieged In- 
goldstadt, a place of such strength, and which offered such stubborn re- 
sistance, that he suddenly raised the siege and marched toward Munich. 
The capital of Bavaria, unprotected by its sovereign, surrendered 
to Gustavus without a blow, first buying its freedom from pillage for 
three hundred thousand dollars. Gustavus was amazed at the splendor 
of its art treasures and the beauty of the city. His stay in it was 
marked by a strong desire to please the people; he went everywhere, 
even to the Mass. 

But now a new power arose to repel the king of Sweden. Soon 
after the battle of Leipzic the emperor, now afraid of the “Snow 
King,” as he had contemptuously called Gustavus, condescended to 
open negotiations with Wallenstein, with a view to his recall. After 
a lengthy correspondence Wallenstein agreed to raise an army in three 
months, and at the expiration of this time resigned, and would only 
assume command on condition of being created generalissimo of the 
emperor, the House of Austria, and the Spanish Crown. In addition, 
Wallenstein was to have sole and absolute command, the granting of all 
rewards and punishments, and the hereditary Austrian dominions as a 
place of refuge in case of defeat. Never before nor since has a sover- 
eign submitted to such monstrous demands by a subject. 

Wallenstein immediately drove the Saxons from Bohemia, and then 
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turned toward Nuremberg. Gustavus at once advanced to the relief 
of the threatened city, leaving garrisons at Augsburg, Rain, and Mem- 
mingen. On his arrival at Nuremberg, fearing an attack by Wallen- 
stein and the Duke of Bavaria, he strongly intrenched himself. His 
fortifications embraced the entire city, covering an area of thirty-five 
thousand square rods, and were defended by three hundred cannon. 
Wallenstein, arriving before Gustavus had completed his fortifications, 
dared not attack him, but determined to subdue him by famine. His 
own camp was but slightly constructed, save at the hill and castle of 
Altendorf, which were strongly fortified. For six dreadful weeks the 
armies faced each other without moving. Each day added to the mis- 
eries of the siege. Pestilence visited the camps and carried off from 
one thousand to fourteen hundred men weekly. At the end of six 
weeks Oxenstjerna arrived with the remainder of the Swedish forces, 
making a total of forty thousand men now within the camp. Wal- 
lenstein allowed this junction to take place without interfering, hoping 
thereby to increase the miseries of the siege. 

On the 24th of August, Gustavus, deceived by a report—whether 
true or not is not known—that the enemy had retired from their posi- 
tion, determined to occupy it. The approaches to the castle were such 
that only five hundred men were available at a time. For ten hours 
the Swedes fought like heroes, advancing again and again to certain 
death ; but the place was too well defended, and Gustavus withdrew 
his forces to Fiirth. After two weeks he broke up his camp here, and 
marched past Wallenstein’s camp unmolested. Wallenstein immediately 
broke up his own camp and marched toward Forchheim, on the Main. 
Gustavus, aware of this movement, divided his army, giving half to 
Duke Bernhard, of Saxe-Weimar, for securing the Main; he himself 
taking the other half to Bavaria. In the middle of October he re- 
turned to Nuremberg, and soon after united with Duke Bernhard at 
Scheusingen. Wallenstein, in the mean time, had removed to Weisen- 
fels; from that place he dispatched Pappenheim to recover Halle, and 
then transferred his own camp to Liitzen. 

On hearing of Pappenheim’s departure, Gustavus, collecting all his 
allies, determined to attack Wallenstein. The Swedes were in sight 
of Liitzen; but the distance was deceptive, and, in addition, a narrow 
bridge retarded the passage of the troops, so that it was night before 
they reached the battle-field. 

The Swedes passed the night in battle array. Gustavus adopted 
the same disposition as in the battle of Leipzic: two rows of mingled 
cavalry and infantry, the king commanding the right, Duke Bernhard 
the left. Wallenstein formed his men in twelve parallelograms.' He 

1 The older authorities give an arrangement of huge castle-like masses. Férster 
has unearthed a plan of the battle in Wallenstein’s own hand, which gives the 
arrangement here adopted. 
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fortified the highway which divided the two armies, and also the hills 
in the field. 

A dense fog delayed the battle till noon. The order for advance 
was sounded, and the Swedes soon dispossessed the imperial musketeers 
lining the high-road. The infantry of the centre, pressing forward, 
carried the first battery. Wallenstein here interposed; rallying his 
troops, a terrific contest ensued, and the Swedes were driven back. The 
king’s division, in the mean time, had fallen upon the enemy’s left, 
throwing the cavalry into disorder. At this moment the king, hearing 
that his centre was retreating, hastened to their rescue. Venturing too 
near, his arm was shattered; but he attempted to goon. Weak with 
loss of blood, he asked the Duke of Saxe-Liineburg to lead him from 
the field. Turning, he was again shot in the back. Uttering the words, 
“ Brother, < have had enough,” he fell from his horse. A combat en- 
sued where he fell, and he was found under a pile of bodies, stripped 
of his clothing, with thirteen wounds,—this the king of Sweden, the 
savior of Germany. 

The king’s riderless charger betrayed his loss. The troops yelled 
for revenge. Led by the brave Duke Bernhard, they advance again and 
again to the slaughter; never fought men so before nor since. Gustavus, 
their brave, beloved king, was in the enemey’s hands, dead or alive 
they knew not; revenge they must have. Still the Imperialists retain 
their ground ; the arrival of Pappenheim gives them fresh courage. Yet 
when night falls Wallenstein sounds the retreat, leaving his guns be- 
hind. Thus died the greatest king of modern times, the only just 
conqueror the world has seen. Never had man a more glorious monu- 
ment than was raised by the ardor, love, and admiration of his soldiers 
on that battle-field. Dying, his spirit yet tarried ; before it had filled 
only one body, now it filled twenty thousand. 

All Europe mourned his death. The Swedes were uncontrollable,— 
they had lost their king, their hero. And though his chancellor, Oxen- 
stjerna, bravely led his country in the footsteps of his great master, 
Sweden’s glory was gone. 

Gustavus Adolphus! the very name fills one with a holy admira- 
tion. No other soldier united in his actual life the practical precepts 
of Christianity. No ‘other general exercised such a fatherly care for 
his soldiers’ good, both morally and physically. His methods of war- 
fare were a revelation to the generals of the Italian school, and he may 
be said to have laid the foundation of modern warfare. But though 
we know him best and most as a general, he was not the less a man 
and a king. Gustavus Adolphus is Sweden’s greatest hero, her 
grandest man, her truest Christian; for all time he will shine with 
undimmed brightness in the world’s history, serving as a beacon by 
which all men may know of Sweden and her greatness. 

J. B. FERREE. 
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SHIPS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 


(Continued from page 454.) 


THE dimensions of the “ Essex” were: gun-deck, one hundred and 
forty-one feet ; beam, thirty-seven feet ; keel, one hundred and eighteen 
feet ; and hold twelve and a quarter feet ; height of gun-deck, five feet 
nine inches; waist, six feet ; height under the quarter-deck, six feet three 
inches; measurement, 850.21. Cost of construction by contract, thirty 
dollars per ton. The dimensions of some of her principal spars were : 
mainmast, eighty-five feet ; foremast, seventy-five and a half feet ; miz- 
zen-mast, seventy-one and a half feet ; bowsprit, fifty-four feet; main-, 
fore-, and mizzen-topmasts, fifty-five, fifty-one, and forty feet respec- 


' tively ; main-, fore-, and cross-jack, or mizzen-yard, eighty, seventy-two, 


and fifty-two feet respectively ; spanker-boom, fifty-seven feet; sprit- 
sail-yard, fifty-two feet ; and spritsail top-yard, thirty-five feet. 

Her battery, when first armed, consisted of twenty-six 12-pounders 
on her gun-deck, and ten 6-pounders on the quarter-deck,—thirty- 
six guns in all. Captain Preble, however, recommended 9-pounders 
for the quarter-deck, “as she has room enough and is well able to 
bear them.” “Oliver Oldschool,” the correspondent of the New York 
Gazette, from whom we have already quoted, relates the following 
anecdote with respect to her gun-carriages: ‘ When Captain Preble 
joined her the gun-carriages were not to his liking. ‘ Who built those 
gun-carriages?’ he exclaimed. ‘Deacon Gould.’ ‘Send for Deacon 
Gould to meet me at the Sun Tavern this evening.’ Deacon Gould made 
his appearance in the same style that Dr. Franklin met George III. 
‘ What is your will, Captain Preble?’ ‘ You do not know how to make 
gun-carriages, sir!’ ‘ What’s that you say, Captain Preble,—I do not 
know how to make gun-carriages? I knew how to make gun-carriages 
before you were born, and if you say that word again, I will take you 
across my knee and play Master Hacker with you.’ The quick and 
fiery commodore found himself in a predicament, and that the deacon 
was equally quick and fiery, and thought best to drop the undignified 
contention.” The foundation for this anecdote is to be found in Cap- 
tain Preble’s diary, under date November 17, 1799, where he writes : 
“Twenty-six 12-pound cannon were taken on board for the main battery ; 
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mounted them and found the carriages all too high ; dismounted the 
cannon and sent the carriages on shore to be altered.” The absurdity 
of the little deacon threatening to take the six-foot captain across his 
knee and play the schoolmaster with him is apparent. 

The command of the “ Essex” was offered by the Secretary of the 
Navy to Captain Joseph Waters at the request of the subscribers, but 
he declined the honor, as domestic duties required his presence with his 
family. The committee then requested the command should be given 
to Captain Richard Derby, of Salem ; but as he was absent in Europe, 
on the 21st of October, 1799, Edward Preble, who. had been commis- 
sioned a captain the May preceding, was ordered “ to assist in preparing 
her for sea, and to command her jn the event of her being ready before 
Captain Derby returned ;” which he did, although he had previously (in 
January) declined the honor, announcing his intention to retire from 
the service to attend to his private engagements,—an intention he hap- 
pily abandoned. On the 7th of November, 1799, he informed the 
Secretary that he had taken charge of the ship, and that she was com- 
pletely rigged, and with all her ballast on board, and could be ready 
for sea in thirty days. Recruiting-offices were at once opened in Salem, 
Boston, and Cape Ann, and the equipment of the vessel was hurried 
forward. It is worthy of remark that on the whole muster-roll of the 
officers and crew of the ‘ Essex,” when she sailed on her first cruise, 
there were but two names that bore the prefix of Mac and but one 
with the prefix of O’, showing the Anglo-American character of her 
crew, and the great changes which have taken place in New England 
surnames in this century, for in any similar list of two hundred and 
fifty names now those Celtic prefixes would predominate. 

On Sunday, December 22, 1799, the “ Essex” sailed from Salem 
with flowing sheets and before a favoring gale, exchanging salutes with 
Fort Pickering in passing, and proceeded to Newport, where she joined 
the “Congress,” Captain Sever. It is believed she never returned to 
her birthplace. ; 

On the 6th of January, 1800, she sailed on her first cruise in 
company with the frigate “Congress,” from New York for Batavia, to 
convoy home a fleet of American merchantmen. When six days out 
the “ Congress” was dismasted, and the “ Essex” having lost sight of 
her, and not knowing of the disaster, proceeded on the voyage alone, and 
on the 28th of March doubled the Cape of Good Hope, being the first 
United States vessel of war to pass that stormy barrier. She repassed 
the Cape homeward-bound on the 27th of August, 1800; stopped at 
St. Helena September 10, to collect her scattered convoy, and on the 
29th of November arrived at New York. The crew were discharged, 
but the officers were detained to care for the ship, and April 1, 1801, 
Captain Preble, who had a temporary leave of absence, was ordered 
to prepare her for sea. Ill health, incurred during his cruise in her, 
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obliged him to request to be relieved, and on the 20th of May Captain 
William Bainbridge was ordered to command her, and the “ Essex” 
sailed to join the Mediterranean squadron under command of Commodore 
James Barron. The squadron arrived at Gibraltar July 1, 1801, when 
the “ Essex” was dispatched to Marseilles, and thence along the Spanish 
coast, to collect and convoy American merchantmen through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. On the 17th of June, 1802, the “ Essex” sailed from 
Gibraltar, and arrived at New York on the 22d of July, and was or- 
dered to proceed to Washington. The crew insisted upon being paid 
oft in New York, and became mutinous, but the prompt and fearless 
conduct of Captain Bainbridge subdued them, and the frigate reached 
Washington early in August, 1802, and was placed in ordinary. 
After undergoing extensive repairs, in 1804 she returned to. the 
Mediterranean under command of Captain Barron, and attached to 
the squadron commanded by Commodore James Barron. In this 
cruise, April 27, 1805, the “Essex” participated in the capture 
of the town of Derne, Africa, when fourteen of her crew were killed. 
On her return from this cruise she was placed in ordinary, and 
was not put into commission until May 25, 1808, when her hull, so 
says Commodore Tingey, was “in as good order as the day she was 
launched.” In January, 1809, she was at Norfolk, “ officered, manned, 
victualed, and in other respects prepared for service ; and was there on 
the 1st of December, but soon after sailed for Europe under the com- 
mand of Captain John Smith. Her cruise was a short one, for in 
August, 1811, she was in American waters under command of Captain 
David Porter, as appears from the following letter, which is now 
preserved in the Naval Library and Institute at the Boston navy-yard : 


‘ August 9, 1811. 
“Str,—I have sent Mr. Farragut“ and David Tittimary on board, 
and beg you to take them under your particular care. When the 
wherry is perfectly dry I will thank you to send her over to me every 
morning at half-past nine, under charge of Mr. Farragut. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“D. PorTER. 
“ LIEUTENANT JOHN Downes,” 
“U.S. Frigate ‘Essex,’ Navy-Yard.” 


Farragut had entered: the service as a midshipman on the 10th 
of December, only eight months previous. In December, 1811, the 
“Essex” was wintering with the squadron of Commodore Rodgers at 
Newport. June 18, 1812, when war was declared against Great 
Britain, the “ Wasp” (18), Captain Jacob Jones, was the only vessel of 
the United States navy on foreign service. The vessels of our navy 


44 The late Admiral David 8S. Farragut. 
45 The late Commodore John Downes. 
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were scattered along the coast. The “ Essex” was at New York over- 
hauling her rigging and restowing her hold, and on the 3d of July 
sailed from New York, under command of Captain Porter, to the south- 
ward. She made several prizes, destroying most of them. The bad 
weather compelled her to run to the northward, and a small fleet of the 
enemy, under convoy of the “Minerva” (36) and a bomb-vessel, was 
approached at night and a transport captured. After this success, on 
the 13th of August, 1812, disguised as a merchant ship, the “ Essex” 
captured His Britannic Majesty’s ship “ Alert,” mounting eighteen 32- 
pounder carronades and two long 12-pounders, and manned by ninety- 
eight men; of course inferior in size, guns, and crew to the “ Essex,” 
but she was the first vessel of war captured in the war; she was con- 
verted into a cartel, and sent to St. John’s. Relieved of her prisoners, 
she sailed for New York, where she was fitted out as a United States 
cruiser, and in September entered the Delaware to replenish her water 
and stores. 

September 15, 1812, Commodore William Bainbridge was ordered 
to the command of a squadron consisting of the “ Constitution,” “ Es- 
sex,” and “Hornet.” Each ship was destined to make its separate 
history. The “Essex” was fated never to meet the other ships of the 
squadron. Bainbridge, however, ordered the “ Essex” to sail direct to 
the Cape de Verds, thence to Fernando de Noronha, and failing to meet 
him, to St. Catharine’s, on the coast of Brazil, and thence to St. Helena, 
to intercept British East India ships, and after that Capiain Porter was 
to act according to his own judgment. Under these instructions the 
“ Essex” sailed from the Delaware October 28, 1812. In anticipation 
of a prolonged cruise she carried an extra complement; her complete 
muster-roll was three hundred and nineteen souls, which'included three 
commissioned and two acting lieutenants and twelve midshipmen. She 
had the ill luck not to meet with any vessel of the enemy until the 12th 
of December, when, having crossed the equator the day previous, she 
captured the government packet-brig “ Nocton,” of ten guns, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one men, and transferred to the “ Essex” fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars in specie found on board. The “ Nocton” was recaptured 
by a British frigate between Bermuda and the Capes of Virginia. On 
the 14th of December the “ Essex” made the island of Fernando de No- 
ronha, and found there a letter from Commodore Bainbridge directing 
Captain Porter to meet the squadron off Cape Frio, where she arrived 
about the 25th. Three days afterward the “ Constitution” captured the 
“ Java” off St. Salvador. Disappointed in his attempts to fall in with 
the commodore, Porter came to the happy decision to act independently 
and push the “Essex” around Cape Horn, make a dash among the 
English whalers in the Pacific, and live upon the enemy. It was a bold 
stroke, but the possession of the specie taken from the “ Nocton,” and 
the knowledge that every whaler belonging to the enemy was well found 
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in stores and provisions, rendered it feasible. The season for doubling 
Cape Horn was late, the ship deficient in provisions and naval stores, 
but, as Captain Porter says in his journal, “his course lay between the 
attempt, a capture or blockade, and starvation.” The “Essex” left St. 
Catharine’s January 26, 1813, and after a tempestuous passage around 
Cape Horn encountered the pleasant southwest breeze of the Pacific 
March 5, and was the first United States vessel of war to round Cape 
Horn and to spread her sails on that ocean. There was but one small 
and imperfect chart of the ocean on board, and the ship was short of 
provisions and much in want of cordage. 

Notwithstanding his necessities, Captain Porter, wishing to make 
some captures before his arrival in the Pacific was known, determined 
on a short cruise before proceeding to Valparaiso. II] fortune, how- 
ever, continued to prevail, the ship was constantly enveloped in fogs, 
and no prizes were made. On the 15th of March the “Essex” anchored 
at Valparaiso, where it was learned Chili had declared itself indepen- 
dent of Spain, and that the viceroy of Peru had sent out cruisers against 
American shipping. The “Essex’s” appearance in the Pacific was of 
the greatest importance to American trade, which lay at the mercy of 
English letters of marque and Peruvian corsairs. 

The “ Essex” returned to Valparaiso on the 13th of December, 
1813, from her very successful cruise in the Pacific Ocean, which it 
is unnecessary for us here to relate, except to say that from her 
departure from the United States to that time not a dollar had been 
drawn to meet the expenses of the frigate. The enemy had fur- 
nished provisions, sails, cordage, medicines, guns, anchors, cables, and 
slops. A considerable amount of gold had been given to the officers 
and men from the money (fifty-five thousand dollars) taken from the 
packet-brig “Nocton.” It was found on her arrival that the 
Chilian government favored on all occasions the interest of the 
English in preference to the Americans. Without paying much 
regard to this circumstance, Captain Porter determined to remain in 
and off the port in waiting for the “Phebe” (36), Captain Hillyar, 
one of the ships sent out in quest of him. The “ Phebe” arrived as 
expected, but accompanied by the “Cherub” (20), Captain Tucker. The 
“ Phebe” mounted thirty long 18-pounders, sixteen 32-pounder carron- 
ades, and one howitzer, besides six 3-pounders in her tops, and had a 
crew of three hundred and twenty. The “Cherub” mounted eighteen 
$2-pounder carronades, with eight 24-pounder carronades, and two long 
9’s above, making in all twenty-eight guns, and her crew mustered one 
hundred and eighty men and boys. The “ Essex,” to oppose this force, 
had a battery of forty 32-pounder carronades and six long 12-pounders, 
and a crew weakened by manning prizes to two hundred and fifty-five. 
The armament of her prize, the whale-ship “ Atlantic,” of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five tons, which had been converted into a cruiser and 
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renamed the “ Essex Junior,” was too inconsiderable to be relied on 
against the heavy armaments of the “ Phebe” and “Cherub.” It con- 
sisted of ten 18-pounder carronades and ten short 6-pounders, and her 
crew amounted to only sixty souls. The original battery of the “ Essex” 
consisted of long 12-pounders throughout, and Captain Preble, on her 
first cruise, urged a still heavier armament. About that time carron- 
ades of heavy calibre and short range came to be a favorite armament, 
though now entirely obsolete, and were generally adopted in our navy. 
At what time they were substituted on board the “ Essex” for her original 
armament I have been unable to ascertain, but that their inefficiency 
was known previous to her sailing is established by the following letter : 


“U. S. Frieate ‘ Essex,’ 
‘“‘ Bight of Craney Island, October 24, 1811. 

“Srr,—Agreeably to your directions, we have examined the carron- 
ades of this ship, and find the pommelion-eye of one broken off, the 
pommelion of the others bored in a direction whigh prevents the screw 
shipping perpendicularly and the nice elevation and depression which 
may some time be requisite. 

“Tn our opinion the ‘ Essex’ is improperly armed to contend with as 
fast a sailing-vessel as herself mounting long guns; but by taking four 
carronades and the two long 12-pounders from the gun-deck and sub- 
stituting long 18-pounders she will be rendered as effective as is desired. 

“We are, with’ respect, sir, your obedient servants, 
“JoHn Downes. 
“ WILLIAM FINcH. 
“Captain Davip PorTER, 
“United States Frigate ‘ Essex,’ 
“ Present.” 


It will be observed that the “‘ Phebe,” a vessel of about the same 
tonnage, was armed with long 18-pounders, guns of the very calibre 
recommended by the surveying officers of the “ Essex.” Had the 
“ Essex” been so armed, from the indomitable courage that was dis- 
played under greater disparity, the result of the engagement between 
these ships might have been different. It was fated, however, that the 
good old ship, having done her duty to the last, should pass from under 
our flag, and Porter thus sings her requiem in his report: “ To possess 
the ‘Essex’ it has cost the British government near six millions of dollars.” 
Truly a profitable investment to the United States was the seventy-five 
thousand dollars subscribed by the patriotic citizens of Salem! 

The particulars of the conflict between the “ Essex,” “ Phebe,” 
and “Cherub” in Valparaiso, on the 28th of March, 1814, which, it will 
be observed, was the anniversary of her passing the Cape of Good Hope 

16 The original is preserved in the Naval Library and Institute at the Boston 
navy-yard. 
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at the beginning of the century, are well known, and can be found in 
every naval history of the time. In this bloody contest the “ Essex” 
had fifty-eight men killed, including those who died of their hurts, and 
sixty-six wounded, making a total of one hundred and twenty-four, or 
nearly half of all who were on board at the commencement of the 
action. Including the missing, her entire loss was one hundred and 
fifty-two out of two hundred and fifty-five. The loss of the “ Phebe” 
was only four killed and seven wounded; of the “Cherub,” one 
killed and three wounded. Captain Tucker, of the “Cherub,” was 
wounded, and First Lieutenant Ingram, of the “ Phebe,” killed. The 
engagement lasted two and one-half hours. The disparity of loss in 
the contest was the result of the superior battery of the enemy. Cap- 
tain Hillyar, in his official report, written two days after the action, 
says, “ The defense of the ‘ Essex,’ taking into consideration our supe- 
riority of force, the very discouraging circumstance of her having lost 
her main-topmast, and being twice on fire, did honor to her brave 
defenders, and most fully evinced the courage of Captain Porter and 
those under his command. Her colors were not struck until the loss in 
killed and wounded was so awfully great, and her shattered condition 
so seriously bad, as to render further resistance unavailing.” This was 
a noble and generous admission and tribute from the conqueror. 

There is in the Naval Library and Institute at the Boston yard a 
memorandum for Lieutenant Downes, dated January 10, 1814, signed 
by Commodore Porter, in which he says, should they meet with the 
“ Phebe,” “Raccoon,” and “Cherub” all together, he would retreat 
in the best manner he could. If he met with the “ Phebe” and one 
sloop-of-war, the “Essex Junior” was to endeavor to draw off the 
sloop in chase, while the “ Essex” engaged the frigate. If they met 
the ‘‘ Phebe” alone and to leeward, he proposed to run alongside of 
her, and the “ Essex Junior” was to remain out of gunshot to wind- 
ward and watch the action, to assist in case of need. If the “ Phebe” 
was made to windward, he would manceuvre to get the weather-gage 
before running her alongside. 

In conclusion, he directs the “ Essex Junior” to avoid an engage- 
ment with the sloop if possible, as she was too weak. It was also his 
intention to run alongside the “ Phebe” under Spanish colors, and the 
“ Essex Junior” was to show British colors until the “ Essex” hoisted 
American. 

With the capture of the “ Essex” in Valparaiso Bay ends the career 
of the gallant ship in our service. She was after her capture repaired, 
sent to England, and placed upon the list of His Britannic Majesty’s 
ships, but whether ever employed in active service under the British 
flag I have been unable to ascertain. In 1833, I find her mentioned 
as a convict-ship at Kingston, Jamaica. She was finally sold at 
auction, with other vessels, at Somerset House, by order of the British 
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Admiralty, July 6, 1837, to be broken up. The auctioneer’s advertise- 
ment styled her the “‘ Essex’ (42), eight hundred and sixty-seven tons, 
then lying at Kingston, Jamaica.” 

Few ships in our service with so short a career have ever been 
blessed with such a galaxy of captains,—Preble, Barron, Bainbridge, 
Decatur, Stewart, Cox, Campbell, Smith, and, last but not least, David 
Porter, the father of our present admiral. Farragut, a young midship- 
man on his first cruise, obtained his “ baptism of fire” and received his 
only wound on her deck. Through him she forms with Preble and 
Porter a connecting link of the past with our present navy. It is not 
known that any portrait or model of the “ Essex” is extant. 

THe Untrep Srates Fricate “ Boston,” 1799-1814.—The 
history of this vessel, though she was launched in 1799, belongs to the 
eighteenth century. At the time when John Adams was inaugurated 
President of the United States, the country being without a navy 
worthy of mention, its commerce was subject to almost daily annoy 
ance from British and French ships of war,—the British claiming 
the right of search for British subjects, and the French capturing 
every vessel that fell in their way under pretense that it was carrying 
contraband goods. No American merchant ship could sail on the 
ocean with safety. Congress had in 1794 provided for the building of 
the frigates “ United States,” at Philadelphia, the “ Constellation,” at 
Baltimore, and the “Constitution,” at Boston; but neither of them 
was in active service until some time in 1797. Provision was made for 
the building of other vessels of war, and the voice of the people was 
clamoring for defense against the outrages committed on our trade by 
the belligerents of Europe. Under these circumstances, to aid in meas- 
ures of defense, the merchants of Boston built a frigate of thirty-two 
guns, which was called the “ Boston,” and presented it to the government. 
In like manner the frigate “‘ Essex,” whose history has been given, was 
built at Salem, and the “ John Adams” at Charleston, South’ Carolina, by 
the citizens of these seaports, and loaned or presented to the government. 

Gallatin once said that it would be better for the United States to 
destroy its navy at the close of every war, if it could secure a new one 
at the beginning of the next,—a policy which seems to have been 
adopted ever since. The significance of his remark lies in the “ if,” as 
it would be perfectly impossible, in these days of monster steamship 
ironclads and 100-ton guns, to improvise a navy on the instant, or 
obtain one until after years devoted to its construction. 

The Columbian Centinel, June 27, 1798, contains the- following 
notice, which appears to have been the first step toward building the 
“ Boston,” but the originator of the project has not been preserved : 

“ Norice.—A subscription will be opened this day for the raising 
of a fund to purchase or build one or more ships of war, to be loaned 
to the government for the service of the United States. Those who 
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would wish to join in this testimonial of public spirit are requested to 
meet in the chamber over Taylor’s insurance office, at one o’clock pre- 
cisely, to affix their signatures and make the necessary arrangements.” 

The next issue of the same paper, June 30, has the following 
announcement : 

“THE NERVE.—In compliance with the advertisement in the last 
Centinel, a number of the citizens of this metropolis met at Taylor’s 
insurance office for the purpose of opening a patriotic voluntary subscrip- 
tion in aid of government. Last evening the amount subscribed 
amounted to one hundred and fifteen thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and as the subscription still continues open, we have not the 
least doubt that Boston will outdo every city in the Union in Federal 
patriotism. We will not omit mentioning that the Hon. William 
Phillips added ten thousand dollars to this free-will offering. God 
bless him for it!” 

The whole amount subscribed was one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand dollars, and the cost of the frigate was one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine dollars ; the larger 
part, as it will be seen, having been subscribed within two days. It is 
needless to add that this loan, as it was called, was never asked for by 
the subscribers; but it was ultimately refunded by the government with 
seven per cent. interest. It may be well to mention that the population 
of Boston at the date of the subscription was, including its islands, less 
than twenty-five thousand.” 


17 A list of the subscribers, which comprised the solid men of Boston in 1800, has 
been preserved, viz.: William Phillips, $10,000; Samuel Parkman, $4000; Samuel 
Elliot, $4000; Samuel G. Perkins, $1500; Thomas C. Amory, $1500; David 
Sears, Stephen Higginson, Eben Parsons, John Codman, J. Coolidge & Son, 
Theodore Lyman, Thomas Dickason, Jr., Samuel & S. Salisbury, Boot & Pratt, 
$3000 each; Jeffrey & Russell, William Parsons, Abiel Smith, Benjamin Joy, 
James & T. H. Perkins, Nathan Frazier, Stephen ‘Higginson, Jr., Arnold 
Wells, Thomas Walley, John Parker, $2000 each; Mango Mackey, William 
Smith, James Warren, Cornelius Duvart, Rufus G. Amory, John Amory, Jr., 
M. M. Hayes, John C. Jones, Henry Jackson, Benjamin Clark, John Derby, John 
Gore, William Spooner, Jones & Bass, E. Sigourney & Sons, John Gray, Jere- 
miah Allen, Jonathan’ Mason, Daniel Sargent, Jr., Marston Watson, John Mc- 
Lean, William Stackpole, Stephen Gorham, Benjamin Green, David Green, James 
Scott, Daniel D. Rogers, Samuel Torrey, Thomas & George Paine, Benjamin 
Bassey, William Powell, John Wells, Timothy Nevill, St. Andrew’s Lodge, Thomas 
Amory, Nathaniel C. Lea, Timothy Williams, Samuel P. Gardner, Stephen 
Codman, Benjamin Cobb, Jr., Joshua Davis, Jr., Nathaniel Goddard, Thomas Eng- 
lish, John Lowell, Jr., Simeon Elliot, Gorham Parsons, Head & Amory, Peter C. 
Brooks, Bradly & Fletcher, Edward Tuckerman, Charles Miller, Tuthill Hubbard, 
Eben Preble, Benjamin Cobb, Gregory & Prickard, Edward Edes, Brewer & Carter, 
John Hoffman, $1000 each; Thomas Davis and Arnold Wells, Jr., $750 each; 
Isaac P. Davis, Josiah Knapp, Samuel P. Gardner, Charles Sigourney, Stephen 
Codman, John Davis, Benjamin Cobb, Jr., Thomas Dennie, Joshua Davis, Jr., Ben- 
jamin Goddard, Sylvanus Gray, Perrin Way; Nehemiah Parsons, Dr. Isaac Rand, 
Benjamin Sumner, Edward Blake, Jr., Josiah Quincy, Henry Hill, Edward Davis 
& Son, Thomas Bartlett, Aaron Dexter, Thomas Davis, Arnold Wells, Jr., Thomas 
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In April, 1799, by the recommendation of those who had charge 
of the building of the frigate, President Adams appointed Captain 
George Little, of Massachusetts, to be her commander, and thenceforth 
the work was carried on with great rapidity. “The rigging and equip- 
ments of the ‘ Boston’ frigate,” says the Centinel of May 29, 1799, 
“are progressing with patriotic celerity.” Again, June 9, the same 
paper says, “The ‘ Boston’ is almost completely rigged. She bids fair to 
do honor to her namesake.” June 12, “The ‘ Boston’ frigate yesterday 
hauled’ off into the stream; the enlistment of her crew progresses 
rapidly.” July 9, Captain Little gave notice in the newspapers that, 
“ Having received sailing orders for the United States frigate ‘ Boston,’ 
all officers and men belonging to her are ordered to repair on board 
immediately.” July 24, 1799, the “ Boston” sailed on a cruise, when 
the Centinel declared, “She is one of the handsomest modeled ships in 
the world.” 

After a cruise in the neighborhood of Hispaniola, Captain George 
Little captured, on the 12th of October, the French National cor- 
vette “Le Berceau,” armed with twenty-two 9-pounders, two 12- 
pounders, and two hundred and thirty men, and with this prize arrived 
in Boston early in November. In the action between these two ships 
the “ Boston” had four men killed and eight mortally wounded. “ Le 
Berceau” was supposed to have lost thirty-three men. When taken she 
had one hundred and ninety-seven men on board, eighteen of whom 
were wounded. The victory was highly honorable to Captain Little 
and his men, but was not profitable to the government. A treaty or 
convention had been signed orentered into a few days before the action, 
in consequence of which “ Le Berceau” was repaired and given up to 
the French Consul, and her officers received one thousand livres a 
month during the tine they were prisoners in the United States. The 
repairs and refitment of the “ Le Berceau” cost thirty thousand dollars. 
She left the harbor of Boston July 4, 1801, firing a salute at morning, 
noon, and night of twenty-one guns each. This whole affair created 
violent political feeling, and the quarrel of words between the Federal 
and Democratic parties seemed to be more bitter and ferocious than 
ever. The officers of “Le Berceau” complained that they had been 
despoiled of their personal property by the crew of the “ Boston,” and 
Captain Little was tried by a court-martial, which held its sessions 
on board the frigate “Constitution,” on charges of dishonorable con- 
duct. But, notwithstanding all the efforts to get him convicted, he was 
honorably acquitted of every charge. The letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy" approving the action of the court is a curious document, and 
Bartlett, Edward Blake, Jr., Josiah Quincy, each $500; Edward Blake, Henry 
Hill, Edward Davis & Son, Aaron Dexter, Jr., $400 each; Mango Mackey, Jr., 
$200. In 1866 only two of these subscribers were living, viz. : Benjamin Goddard, 


then more than ninety years old, and Josiah Quincy, in his eighty-seventh year. 
18 See Columbian Centinel, October 28, 1801. 
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shows how hard it was to approve officially an act which partisan 
feeling would have condemned. 

The “ Boston’s” history aside from the capture of “ Le Berceau” can 
be briefly told. During the French quasi-war she made prizes of the 
French ship “Les Deux Anges” and privateers “ L’Heureux,” “La 
Gourde,” “La Fortune,” and “La Pelican,” all in the West Indies, 
and sunk three barges out of nine that pulled out from the Isle of 
Gonaive to engage her. 

In 1801, under the command of Captain D. McNeil, she took out 
Mr. Livingston as the American Minister to France, and then joined 
the Mediterranean squadron. On her return from this cruise she was 
laid up in ordinary at the Washington navy-yard, and in 1812 was re- 
ported as unworthy repairs. When the city was captured by the British 
in August, 1814, she was burnt by order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy and so swell his 
triumph. 

The “ Boston” had a predecessor of the same name in the Conti- 
nental navy, a 24-gun ship, built at Newburyport in 1776, which, 
after doing good service in the war of the Revolution under Captain 
Samuel Tucker, was destroyed at Charleston, South Carolina, May 12, 
1780, when that city was surrendered to the enemy. In 1778 she carried 
John Adams to France, and was struck by lightning and near blown 
up. Among her captures, assisted by the “ Confederacy ” (32), in 1799, 
were the privateer ship “ Pole,” of 24 guns, and schooner “ Patsey” and 
sloop “ William ;” and thesame year, on a subsequent cruise, in company 
with the “ Deane” or “ Hague,” she captured the privateer schooner 
“'Tryall” (10), letter of marque “Glencarn” (20), packet “Sandwich” 
(16), brig “ Venture” (2), ship “Thorn” (14), privateer schooner “ Fly- 
ing Fish” (10). There was also a private armed ship of the same name, 
mounting twenty-two guns, with a crew of two hundred and ten men, 
and a brig “ Boston” packet, of six guns and fifteen men, fitted out as 
cruisers in the State of Massachusetts during the war of the American 
Revolution. 

The “ Boston” also has had a successor in the United States navy,— 
the sloop-of-war “ Boston,” of eighteen guns and seven hundred tons, 
built at the Boston navy-yard in 1825. Her original cost was one 
hundred and nine thousand one hundred and fifty-six dollars. Her 
keel was laid May 16, 1824, and she was launched at 1 p.M., October 
15 following. She made six cruises, viz.: on the coast of Brazil, 
1826-29; Mediterranean, 1830-32; West Indies, 1836-39; East 
Indies, 1841-43 ; coast of Brazil, 1843-46; and was lost during a 
squall at night on the island of Eleuthera, West Indies, November 15, 
1846, all hands saved. 

It is understood the name is to be perpetuated in the navy by one 
of the steel steam cruisers now (1884) building. 
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PART II. 


‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam! afar 


Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car, 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariots through the fields of air.”’ 


DarwWIin’s Boranic GaRvDEN, Part I., Canto I. (published 1781) 


‘¢ See how yon flaming herald treads 
The ridged and rolling waves, 
As crashing o’er their crested heads 
She bows her surly slaves ! 
With foam before and fire behind 
She rends the clinging sea, 
That flies before the roaring wind, 


Beneath her hissing lee. 
* * * * * * * 


With clashing wheel, and lifting keel, 
And smoking torch on high, 
When winds are loud, and billows reel, 
She thunders foaming by ; 
‘When seas are silent and serene, 
With even keel she glides, 
The sunshine glimmering through the green 
That skirts her gleaming sides. 


Now, like a wild nymph, far apart, 
She veils her shadowy form ; 
The beating of her restless heart 


Still sounding through the storm ;— 
* * * * * * 


Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep, 
_ Nor wind nor wave shall tire 
Those fleshless arms, whose pulses leap 


With floods of living fire.’’ 
O. W. Hotes. 


The First and Second English Model Steamboats, 1787-89—The Charlotte Dundas, 
1802—F ulton’s Steamboat, the Clermont, 1807—The Phcenix Screw Steamboat, 
first to navigate the Ocean, 1808—The Demologos, the first War Steam Vessel, 
1814—Cleopatra’s Barge, the first American Yacht to cross the Atlantic, 1816 
—The Savannah, the first Steamship to cross the Atlantic, 1818—The Margaret, 
the first American Vessel to enter a Port of Japan, 1800—Some Salem Vessels, 
1812—The Kahumanna, 1821—The Baron of Renfrew, 1824—The United States 
Steamship Princeton, first Man-of-War Screw Steamer, tragedy on board of, 
1848—The Chinese Junk Keysing, 1846—The Resolute, 1850—The Great Re- 
public, 1852—The Merrimac, 1856—The Warrior, 1859—The Missionary Packet 
Morning Star, 1866. 


THe First and Seconp EnGuisH Mopet SreampBoats.—The 
“ Charlotte Dundas.” While poor John Fitch was pursuing his in- 
quiries in steam navigation under difficulties in America, Patrick 
Miller, James Taylor, and William Symington were making similar 
investigations in England, the result of which was, in 1801-2, the com- 
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pletion of the “Charlotte Dundas,” the first successful English experi- 
ment. “The result was produced,” says Mr. Scott Russell, “by one 
of those happy combinations in which individuals are but tools, work- 
ing out each his part in a great system, of the whole of which no single 
one may have comprehended all the workings.” 

In the autumn of 1785, as is narrated by Mr. Taylor himself, he 
went to live in Mr. Miller’s family as a tutor. In the summer follow- 
ing he attended him repeatedly in his experiments on paddle-wheel 
boats at Leith. In the spring of 1787, Mr. Miller engaged in a sailing 
match with some gentlemen of Leith against a custom-house wherry, 
which was esteemed a first-rate sailer. Mr. Miller’s was a double boat 
sixty feet long, propelled by two wheels turned by two men each. The 
boats left the harbor in the forenoon, and sailed about for some hours 
in the firth; but it falling calm, the custom-house boat could make 
but little way, and they landed at Inchcolm, and. waited some hours 
for the breeze to spring up. In the afternoon they were favored with 
a fine breeze from the west, fair for the harbor of Leith. The custom- 
house boat was managed by a Mr. Weddel. Mr. Miller managed his 
own boat, manned by four men at the wheels, Mr. Taylor being on 
board. Both boats started at the same time for a fair run to the harbor, 
and Mr. Miller’s paddle-wheel boat came off victor. Mr. Taylor says, 
being young and stout, he took his share of labor at the wheels, which 
he found very severe exercise ; but the experiment satisfied him that a 
proper power only was wanting to produce much utility from the in- 
vention. He conversed with Mr. Miller on the subject, and told him 
that unless he could apply to the wheels a more commanding power 
than men he was afraid the invention would be of little use. Mr. 
Miller was of the same opinion, and said that power was just what he 
was in search of. This matter became the subject of daily conver- 
sation, and they talked of many plans, but none satisfactory or pref- 
erable to a capstan. At last, after beating over the whole system of 
mechanics, Mr. Taylor said to Mr. Miller he could suggest no power 
equal to the steam-engine or so applicable to the purpose. Mr. Miller 
expressed his surprise, acknowledged its power as an agent, but doubted 
its answering their purpose. Their conversation, however, continued, 
and at last Miller was won over to Taylor’s views, and said, “ Mr. 
Taylor, you are right. If we cannot accomplish the whole we may a 
part. Show me how you will connect the engine with my wheels, and 
I will think of it.” These conversations took place at Dalswinton in 
the summer of 1787, two years after Mr. Fitch had been struck with 
the idea of propelling boats by steam in America. Mr. Miller the 
same year published an account of his “ Naval Experiments” in a small 
volume which he printed at Edinburgh in the French and English 
languages, illustrated with plates and descriptions. Copies of it were 
presented to every sovereign in Europe, to the American States, and to 
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the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. In this volume he first 
suggests the application of steam as a power to propel ships by means 
of paddle-wheels. After enumerating the advantages to be derived 
from wheels as an auxiliary to sails, he adds,— 

“ From the experiments I have made in different vessels with wheels 
wrought by cranks, it appears to me that ships, however great their 
burden, if there be no wind and the water smooth, may be made to 
pass through it at the rate of from three to four miles an hour. 

“‘ When the wheel comes to be aided by mechanical powers so as 
to accelerate its revolution, the before-mentioned rate of going will be 
in proportion to the power used. I have also reason to believe that the 
power of the steam-engine may be applied to work the wheels so as to give 
them a quicker motion, and consequently increase that of the ship. In 
the course of this summer I intend to make the experiment, and the 
result, if favorable, shall be communicated to the public.” 

In an agricultural county of Scotland, remote from the mechanical 
skill of the capital, it was not possible for our two inventors to prose- 
cute their project further than by frequent and earnest intercommuni- 
cation. The approach of winter carried Mr. Miller and his family, 
Mr. Taylor accompanying him, to Edinburgh, where it became possible 
to carry their schemes into execution, and where Mr. Miller was intro- 
duced to the sagacious and accomplished mechanic, William Syming- 
ton, a school-fellow and early companion of James Taylor, who was 
henceforth to occupy a prominent place as one of the triad in this attempt 
at steam navigation. During the summer Taylor appears to have 
written Symington in full as to the plans of Miller and himself, who, 
replying under date August 20, 1787, said,— 

“ Tf your summer’s inventions are once made to perform what their 
author gives them out for, they will undoubtedly be one of the greatest 
wonders hitherto presented to the world® Great success to you, although 
overturning my schemes.” 

Mr. Symington had just constructed a model steam-carriage, and the 
friends, as we may call them, on their arrival in Edinburgh, proceeded 
to the house of a Mr. Meason, where it was deposited, for inspection, and 
he conversed with Mr. Symington on the practicability of adapting a 
similar engine to that which turned his carriage-wheels to the paddle- 
wheels of Mr. Miller’s boat. In this simple transposition of service 
Mr. Symington saw no difficulty. His portable steam-engine required 
but little change to adapt it to this application. He at once expressed 
his confidence in the applicability of it to the paddle-wheels of Mr. 
Miller’s boat, and undertook the necessary adaptations. An engine 
was immediately constructed under his and Mr. Taylor’s superintend- 
ence. The cylinder and castings were made by George Watt, a founder 
of Edinburgh, in the summer of 1788. They were put together at 
Dalswinton by the two young men, and in October the task was accom- 
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plished. The engine, in a strong oak frame, was placed in the pleasure- 
boat, the boiler being parallel to it on the opposite side of the vessel, 
and the paddles in the centre of the boat. The machine thus con- 
structed and placed was put in motion on the lake at Dalswinton the 
middle of the same month, viz., October, 1788, and was completely 
successful. The vessel moved delightfully, and notwithstanding the 
smallness of the cylinders, which were only four inches in diameter, 
went at the rate of five miles an hour. 

We may here stop to remark that Mr. Fitch had already propelled 
a boat by steam on the Delaware in July, 1786, and that he again 
propelled a boat of fifteen tons on the same river, by the same power, 
on the 22d of August, 1787, and that in the July preceding this ex- 
periment on Dalswinton Lake his steamboat made a voyage from 
Philadelphia to Burlington, twenty miles, and was afterward run fre- 
quently between those places in the year 1788, at the rate of seven or 
eight miles. The fact that his invention had not been heralded through 
England shows the incomplete and dilatory communication of inventors 
between the two countries. 

The steamboat continued to ply on Dalswinton Lake for some days, 
for the amusement of the projectors, and to ‘the astonishment of the 
country people, who assembled from all quarters to witness the wonders 
of a “boat driven by reik” (smoke). After having satisfied its pro- 
jectors, the engine was removed into the library of the Dalswinton 
house, where it stood for a long time as an ornamental model. 

Satisfactory as was this first experiment, it did not fulfill all the 
patriotic purposes of the three inventors. A model ship as large as this 
might succeed and still leave it doubtful whether a larger scale might 
not impair the efficiency of the contrivance. Mr. Miller was enough 
versed in experiments to know this, and determined to put the new 
system to the test of an expefBive trial on a large scale. From this 
determination resulted the second steamboat, which was constructed by 
the same three at Carron in 1789. 

It was proposed to make a second experiment on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. For this purpose Mr. Miller’s large pleasure-boat and a 
twin boat, both sixty feet long, were sent up from Leith to Grange- 
mouth to receive the new engine, for which cylinders of eighteen inches 
diameter were proposed. The engine of this second steamboat was in 
all respects a larger machine than the first, but identical in construction, 
being of about twelve horse-power, whereas the first had been only one. 
The date of commencing the second steamboat is fixed by the following 
letter ; the original has been preserved: 

‘¢ DUNFERMLINE, 6th June, 1789. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—The bearer, Mr. William Symington, is employed 
by me to erect a steam-engine for a double vessel which he proposes to 
have made at Carron. I have therefore to beg that you will order the 
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engine to be made according to his directions. As it is of importance 
that the experiment should be made soon, I beg also that you will 
assist him, by your orders to the proper workmen, in having it done 
expeditiously. 
“‘T am ever, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
“ PaTRicK MILLER. 
“To THE Carron ComMPANy, CARRON.” 


The engine was accordingly, within six months, fitted up on board 
the vessel at lock No. 16 on the Forth and Clyde Canal, where there 
is a level reach about four miles long. The first trial was made in the 
presence of Mr. Adam, of Blair, Mr. Belfow, of Pilrig, Mr. Ambrose 
Tibbetts, Mr. Stimton, and a multitude of spectators. The boards of 
the paddle-wheels proved insufficient to withstand the power of the 
engine in turning them, and were broken off. They were, however, 
repaired, and on the 26th of December, 1789, the experiment was re- 
peated, and the vessel was propelled with perfect success nearly seven 
miles an hour. Next day the vessel repeated her voyage, and an account 
of the experiment was published in three of the Edinburgh news- 
papers. After this signal success, the vessel, being a slight skiff and 
unfit for permanent use in this way, was replaced in her original station 
at Boress Haven as a pleasure-boat, and the engine deposited at the 
Carron works. Mr. Miller felt he had done all that his duty to 
mankind required when he put them in possession by publication of 
what he had accomplished ; and having expended above thirty thousand 
pounds in his various experiments, he now left the public at liberty to 
avail itself of the grand result. 

THE “CHARLOTTE Dunpas,” 1802.—After these experiments had 
been brought to a successful termination, Mr. Symington returned to 
his ordinary duties as engineer of a mining company, and the project of 
steam navigation, so far as he was concerned, was permitted to slumber 
for ten years, when his attention was once more directed to it by Lord 
Thomas Dundas, of Kerse, an extensive proprietor in the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, who applied to him to construct a steam vessel, intended 
to supersede the use of horses in towing vessels along the canal. A 
steam vessel was accordingly built by him and completed in 1802, at a 
cost of some three thousand pounds, and named the “Charlotte Dun- 
das,” which, if not the first practical steamboat, was certainly the first 
tug- or tow-boat ever built. Mr. Symington thus narrates the success 
of the experiment, and his testimony is confirmed in all its particulars 
by an eye-witness : 

“Having previously made various experiments, on March 20, 
1802, at lock No. 20, Lord Dundas, the great patron and steamboat 
promoter, along with Archibald Spiers, Esq., of Elderslee, and several 
gentlemen of their acquaintance being on board, the steamboat took in 
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drag two loaded vessels, ‘ Active’ and ‘ Euphemia,’ of Grangemouth, 
Gow and Elspine masters, each upward of seventy tons burthen, and 
with great ease carried them through the long reach of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal to Port Dundas, a distance of nineteen miles, in six hours, 
although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze right ahead of 
us; so much so that no other vessel could move to windward in the 
canal that day but those we had in tow.” 

The performance of the “ Charlotte Dundas” as a steam-tug appears 
to be about as great, says Mr. Scott Russell, in 1841, as any since ac- 
complished by the many boats which on the same canal have attempted 
the same duty. So simple was the machinery that it might have been 
at work to this day with merely ordinary repairs.’ A prejudice that 
the action of the paddle-wheels would injure the banks of the canal 
caused the proprietors through their directors to refuse permission to 
the “Charlotte Dundas” to navigate it. The Duke of Bridgewater 
died just as he was intending to introduce the system on Ais canal ; and 
Mr. Symington, having exhausted his resources, was forced to lay up 
his vessel in a creek, where she remained for many years exposed to 
public view. An authentic drawing of the “Charlotte Dundas” is 
printed in the seventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” show- 
ing her paddle-wheel at the stern and her steering apparatus at the 
bow. The cylinder of her engine was twenty-two inches in diameter, 
with a stroke of four feet, placed with its axis horizontal, and turning 
the wheel with a crank. When unimpeded by other vessels in tow, the 
“ Dundas” went steadily six miles an hour. 

In 1825 Mr. Symington memorialized the Treasury, and one hun- 
dred pounds was awarded to him from His Majesty’s privy purse, fol- 
lowed by a further sum, a year or two afterward, of fifty pounds. 
During this enterprise Symington asserts that he was visited by Fulton, 
who stated to him the great value such an invention would have in 
America, and took ample notes. In the attempt he thus makes to 
claim for himself the merit of Fulton’s subsequent success he is de- 
feated by the clear and conclusive evidence that Fulton exhibited in a 
court of law of his having submitted a plan analogous to that he after- 
ward carried into effect to Lord Stanhope in 1795, six years prior to 
his alleged visit to Symington. 

THE “CLERMONT,” 1807, THE First RIvER SreAMBOAT.— 
Though it is beyond question that many attempts or suggestions were 
made at navigation by steam, both in Europe and America, a long time 
prior to the success of the “Clermont” on the Hudson,—as, for in- 
stance, those of Dr. John Allen, in 1730; of Jonathan Hull, in 1737 ; of 
Daniel Bemonilli, in 1757 ; of James Watt and Mr. Boulton, in 1769; 
of Genevais, in 1759 ; the Comte de Auxiron, in 1774 ; the Marquis de 

19The machinery of this boat was displayed at an exhibition in London a few 


years since. 
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Jouffray, in 1778 and 1782; of James Ramsey, John Fitch, and Robert 
Evans, between the years 1775 and 1788 ; of Patrick Miller, in 1787 ; of 
Ear] Stanhope, in 1795 ; and of Thomas Lord Dundas and Mr. Syming- 
ton, in 1801-2; and of John Stevens and Robert L. Stevens, in 1803-4, 
—yet it remained for the genius of Fulton to surmount all obstacles and 
produce the “Clermont,” the first successful river steamboat, in 1807. 
We think we hazard nothing in saying, after a fair and dispassionate 
examination of the claims of all previous inventors and suggestors, 
that the “Clermont” was the first steamboat that ever navigated a river 
for any distance, or that, leaving one port, arrived at another one hun- 
dred and ten miles distant, accomplishing a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles in thirty-two hours, at an average of about five miles 
an hour, and made the return voyage in about the same time. We 
should, however, say except Fitch’s boat, which, in the summer of 1790, 
made more than thirty trips between Philadelphia and Trenton, and it 
has been estimated steamed between two and three thousand miles.” 

Fulton engaged in experiments in propelling boats by steam as 
early as 1793, and offered his inventions to Napoleon, but receiving no 
countenance from him returned to the United States in December, 1806, 
and soon after entered into partnership with Chancellor Living- 
ston, the result of which was the construction of the ‘ Clermont.” 
Finding the expenses unexpectedly heavy, these partners offered to sell 
one-third of their patent; but no one would invest in an enterprise 
universally deemed hopeless. The boat, however, was launched in the 
spring of 1807 from the ship-yard of Charles Brown, on the East River. 
She was supplied with an engine built in England by Watt, and was 
driven by steam in August from the New York side to the Jersey 
shore. The incredulous crowd who had assembled to laugh stayed to 
wonder and applaud. The boat had not been long under way on its 
first trip when Fulton ordered the engine to be stopped. Having ob- 
served that the paddle-wheel floats were too deeply immersed in the 
water, he shifted them nearer the centre of the paddles, so that they did 
not enter into the water so deeply, and this alteration had the effect of 
increasing the speed of the vessel. 

The “Clermont” soon after sailed for Albany, her departure having 
been announced in the newspapers as a grand and unequaled curiosity. 
“She excited” the astonishment of the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Hudson, many of whom had not heard even of an engine, much less 
of asteamboat. There were many descriptions of the effects of her 
first appearance upon the people on the bank of the river. Some of 


% For particulars of early experiments in steam navigation, see ‘‘ Notes on 
Steam Navigation” in Tox Unirep Service, and ‘‘ A Chronological History of 
the Origin and Development of Steam Navigation, 1543-1882,’’ published by L. 
R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia, 1883. 

21 Colden, in his Life of Fulton. 
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these were ridiculous, but some of them were of such a character as 
nothing but an object of real grandeur could have excited. She was 
described by some who had indistinctly seen her passing in the night 
as a monster moving on the waters, defying the winds and tide, and 
breathing flames and smoke. She had a most terrific appearance 
from other vessels navigating the river when she was making her 
passage. This first steamboat used dry pine-wood for fuel, which sends 
forth a column of ignited vapor many feet above the fire, and whenever 
the fire is stirred a galaxy of sparks fly off, which in the night have a 
very brilliant and beautiful appearance. This uncommon light first 
attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. Notwithstanding 
the wind and tide, which were adverse to the steamboat’s approach, 
they saw with astonishment that it was rapidly coming toward them ; 
and when it came so near that the noise of the machinery and paddles 
was heard, the crews—if what the newspapers of the time reported be 
true—in some instances shrunk beneath their decks from the terrific 
sight, and left their vessels to go on shore, while others prostrated 
themselves and besought Providence to protect them from the ap- 
proaches of the horrible monster, which was marching on the tide, 
and lighting its path by the fires which it vomited.” 

Fulton sent the following account of the trip to the editor of the 
American Citizen : 

“Srr,—lI arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in the steamboat 
from Albany. As the success of my experiment gives me great hopes 
that such boats may be rendered of great importance to my country, to 
prevent erroneous opinions, and to give some satisfaction to the friends 
of useful improvements, you will have the goodness to publish the 
following statement of facts. I left New York on Monday at one 
o'clock, and arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Living- 
ston, at one ; time, twenty-four hours ; distance, one hundred and ten 
miles. On Wednesday I left the Chancellor’s at nine in the morning, 
and arrived at Albany at five in the afternoon; distance, forty miles ; 
time, eight hours. The sum is one hundred and fifty miles in thirty- 
two hours, equal to nearly five miles an hour. 

“ On Thursday at nine o’clock in the morning I left Albany, and 
arrived at the Chancellor’s at six in the evening. I started from thence 
at seven, and arrived at New York at four in the afternoon; time, 
thirty hours ; space run through, one hundred and fifty miles,—equal 
to five miles an hour. Throughout my whole way, both going and re- 
turning, the wind was ahead. No advantage could be derived from 
my sail; the whole has therefore been performed by the power of the 


steam-engine, etc. 
“ Robert Futon.” 


In a letter to one of his friends, Fulton wrote, “I overtook many 
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sloops and schooners beating to windward, and parted with them as 
if they had been at anchor. .The power of propelling boats by 
steam is now fully proved. The morning I left New York there were 
not thirty persons who believed that the boat would ever move one 
mile an hour, or be of the least utility ; and while we were passing off 
from the wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I heard a number 
of sarcastic remarks. This is the way in which ignorant men compli- 
ment what they call philosophers and projectors. Although the pros- 
pect of personal emolument has been some inducement to me, yet I feel 
infinitely more pleasure in reflecting on the immense advantages my 
country will derive from the invention.” 

The British Naval Chronicle for 1808 publishes an extract of a 
letter from a gentleman of South Carolina, one of the favored few 
who were passengers on board the ‘Clermont’ when she made 
her first trip, who says, under date September 8, 1807: “I have now 
the pleasure to state to you the particulars of a late excursion to Albany 
in the steamboat made and completed under the directions of Hon. 
Robert R. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, together with my remarks 
thereon. On the morning of the 19th of August, Edward P. Living- 
ston, Esq., and myself were honored with an invitation from the Chan- 
cellor and Mr. Fulton to proceed with them to Albany, in trying the 
first experiment up the river Hudson in the steamboat. She was then 
lying off Clermont (the seat of the Chancellor), where she had arrived 
in twenty-four hours from New York, being one hundred and ten 
miles. Precisely at thirteen minutes past nine o’clock A.M. the engine | 
was put in motion, when we made ahead against the ebb tide and head 
wind, blowing a pleasant breeze. We continued our course for about 
eight miles, when we took the flood, the wind still ahead. We arrived 
at Albany about five o’clock P.M., being a distance from Clermont of 
forty-five miles (as agreed upon by those best acquainted with the river), 
which was performed in eight hours, without any accident or interrup- 
tion whatever. This decidedly gave the boat upward of five miles 
an hour, the tide sometimes against us, neither the sails nor any other 
implement but steam used. The next morning we left Albany with 
several passengers on the return to New York, the tide in favor, but a 
head wind. We left Albany at twenty-five minutes past nine o’clock 
A.M., and arrived at Clermont in nine hours precisely, which gave us 
five miles an hour. The current on returning was stronger than when 
going up. After landing us at Clermont, Mr. Fulton proceeded with 
the passengers to New York. The excursion to Albany was very 
pleasant, and represented a most interesting spectacle as we passed the 
farms on the borders of the river; every eye was intent, and from 
village to village the heights and conspicuous places were occupied by 
sentinels of curiosity,—not viewing a thing they could possibly antici- 
pate any idea of, but conjecturing about the plausibility of the motion. 
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As we passed and repassed the towns of Athens and Hudson we 
were politely saluted by the inhabitants and several vessels, and at 
Albany we were visited by his Excellency the Governor and many 
citizens. Boats must be very cautious how they attempt to board her 
when under way, as several accidents had nearly happened when board- 
ing her. To board ahead will endanger a boat being crushed by the 
wheels, and no boat can board astern. ‘The difference between the 
wake of Neptune’s chariot and that of a common water-carriage is 
very materially open to observation, as when you approach the first 
you will be told by anticipation to pay respect to a lady in the chariot, 
as you will be readily notified by the expansion of a wet fan, which 
forms the dimensions of her wake, but moving with great impetuosity 
from the warm repulsion. It is a curious fan; it only spreads by an 
aquatic latchet, being sprung by the kicking of the horses. 

“T may now venture to multiply and give you the sum total. The 
boat is one hundred and forty-six feet long and twelve feet in width 
(merely an experimental thing) ; draws to the depth of her wheels two 
feet of water; one hundred feet deck for exercise, free of rigging or 
any incumbrances. She is unquestionably the most pleasant boat I ever 
went in; in her the mind is free from suspense. Perpetual motion 
authorizes you to calculate on a certain time to land. Her works move 
with all the facility of a clock; and the noise, when on board, is not 
greater than that of a vessel sailing with a good breeze.” 

Professer Renwick, in a paper read by him before the New York 
Historical Society, describes the “Clermont” as she appeared on her 
first trip : 

“She was very unlike any of her successors, and even very dis- 
similar from the shape in which she appeared a few months afterward. 
With a model resembling a Long Island skiff, she was decked for a 
short distance at stem and stern. The engine was open to view, and 
from the engine aft a house like that on a canal-boat was raised to cover 
the boiler and the apartments for the officers. There were no wheel- 
guards.” The rudder was of the shape used in sailing vessels, and 
moved by a tiller. The boiler was of the form then usual in Watt’s 
engines, and was set in masonry. The condenser was of the size habit- 
ually used in land engines, and stood, as was and still is the practice 
in them, in a large cold-water cistern. The weight of the masonry 
and the great capacity of the cold-water cistern diminished very ma- 
terially the buoyancy of the vessel. The rudder had so little power 


22 The beautiful statue of Fulton presented by the State of Pennsylvania to the 
United States, and now in Statuary Hall at the Capitol, Washington, represents 
Fulton as completing his first model of a steamboat ; but the model has the wheels of 
the boat covered in and protected. 

% The fire-boxes of the boilers of the new steel cruisers are to be set in 


masonry. 
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that she could hardly be managed. The skippers of the river craft, 
who at once saw that their business was doomed, and in consequence 
felt no good will toward the new invention, took advantage of the un- 
wieldiness of the vessel to run foul of her as often as they thought they 
had the law on their side. Thus in several instances the steamer 
reached one or the other of the termini of its route with but a single 
wheel. 

_ “Before the season closed the wheel was surrounded by a frame 
of strong beams, and the paddles were covered in; the rudder was 
changed to the pattern such as now used on all river boats, and worked 
by a wheel, the ropes from which were attached to the end most dis- 
tant from the pintles. The rudder rendered the craft manageable, and 
the beams placed around the wheel were capable of inflicting, instead of 
receiving, harm in a collision with sailing vessels. These and other 
improvements were the result of Fulton’s ingenuity, 2ad had he not 
imprudently allowed them to become public property he might have 
maintained exclusive privileges as patentee in all parts of the Union. 
During the winter of 1807-8 she was almost wholly rebuilt. The hull 
was considerably lengthened, and covered from stem to stern with a 
flush deck ; beneath this two cabins were formed and surrounded by 
double ranges of berths fitted up in a manner then unexampled for 
comfort, and the public taste was consulted in the application of nu- 
merous coats of rather gaudy paint. Thus improved, she commenced 
her trips for the season of 1808, and started regularly at the appointed 
hour,—at first much to the discontent of travelers, who had before 
been waited for by sloops and stages. At the end of the season she * 
proved too small for the crowds who thronged to take passage, and two 
boats, the ‘Car of Neptune’ and the ‘ Paragon,’ were added to the 
line.” A gentleman who was a passenger on the boat on her first 
regular trip down the Hudson, wrote a communication to the Oin- 
cinnati Gazette in 1880, in which he says her name was the “ Kath- 
arine,” of Clermont, after Fulton’s wife, Katharine Livingston, of 
Clermont Manor, and that he read the name so painted upon her stern. 

THE “ PH@NIX,” THE FIRST VESSEL TO NAVIGATE THE OCEAN 
BY STEAM, 1880.—The earliest attempt to navigate the ocean by steam 
was made, and made successfully, by Robert L. Stevens, who, in con- 
junction with his father, John Stevens, constructed almost simul- 
taneously a paddle-wheel steamer, which was in motion on the Hudson 
only a few days later than Fulton’s first successful voyage, yet behind by 
that fatal quarter of an hour which determines the fate of so many en- 
terprises and of so many human beings. 

Mr. Stevens produced, independent of Fulton’s plans and experi- 
ments, his steamboat, called the “Phoenix ;” but precluded by the 
monopoly which Fulton’s success had obtained for him in the waters 
of New York, Mr. Stevens first employed her as a passage-boat be- 
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tween New York and New Brunswick, and finally conceived the bold 
idea of carrying her under steam around Cape May to the Delaware, 
and so to Philadelphia. This voyage was successfully accomplished in 
June, 1808, the son of Robert L. Stevens going round in command of 
the boat. A fierce storm overtook them ; a schooner in company was 
driven off at sea and was absent many days, but the “ Phoenix” made a 
safe harbor,—Barnegat,—whence, when the storm abated, she proceeded 
to Philadelphia, and plied many years between that city and Trenton. 
Mr. Stevens thus earned indisputably the honor of first venturing, and 
succeeding, to encounter the might of the ocean with a steam-propelled 
vessel. When the “ Phoenix” went round to Philadelphia, neither the 
Atlantic nor any other sea had ever known the domination of victorious 
steam. The English claim that the first experiment in deep-sea navi- 
gation was made by James Watt, from Leith to London, in 1818, ten 
years later. 

By the lucky quarter of an hour Fulton carried away from Stevens 
the prize of the first commercially successful steamboat. But in 1804, 
three years before, Colonel Stevens had constructed and put into operation 
a steamboat of which the motive-power was a propeller. This boat was 
a small one. In it Colonel Stevens put an engine with tubular boilers, 
the first ever made, now universal in locomotives. The machinery, made 
under his own direction and in his own shop at Hoboken, set in motion 
two propellers of five feet diameter, each furnished with four blades 
having the proper twist, set at an angle of about thirty-five degrees, to 
obtain which he had the greatest difficulty with his workmen. This 
vessel, used only for testing the possibility of steam navigation, so com- 
pletely demonstrated the fact that Colonel Stevens applied it on a larger 
scale, in 1806, to a pirouge fifty feet long, twelve feet wide, and seven 
feet deep, which attained very considerable speed. Encouraged thereby, 
he commenced the “ Phcenix,”’ with side wheels, to whose success allusion 
has already been made. It is proof of the remarkable accuracy and skill 
of the Hoboken workshop that the engine of the first small propeller, 
carefully preserved, was set up again not more than ten or twelve years 
ago in a new vessel, and without altering a screw worked most success- 
fully. The old hull and blades of the propeller were in existence at 
Hoboken in 1883. 

Professor Renwick, in a paper read by him before the New York 
Historical Society, stated that the first he ever heard of an attempt to 
use steam for the propulsion of vessels was from a classmate, who, in 
1803, witnessed an experiment made upon the Passaic River by John 
Stevens, of Hoboken. The propulsion of this boat was attempted by 
forcing water, by means of a pump, from an aperture in the stern. 

In May, 1804, Mr. Renwick saw Robert L. Stevens and the late 
Commodore Stevens, as he was styled, cross from the Battery to Ho- - 
boken in a boat propelled by steam. 
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The utmost limit of speed which Fulton hoped or thought it pos- 
sible for steamboats to attain was nine miles an hour, and that he did 
in later boats ; but it was again reserved for the name of Stevens, after 
long and numerous experiments, cautiously conducted and tests as to 
the form of vessel best calculated to overcome the resistance of the 
water through which it was to make its way, to launch on the Hudson 
a boat superior in size and equipments and in speed to all before it, 
which traveled at the rate of thirteen and one-half miles per hour. 

Now the one hundred and fifty miles which separate New York 
from Albany are passed over by steamboats—not one, but many—in 
eight or nine hours; and the actual rate of nineteen, and even twenty, 
miles has been attained by some of the later boats. But when the 
“New Philadelphia,” R. L. Stevens’s boat, in 1814, started off at the 
rate of thirteen and one-half miles per hour, the senses were disturbed, 
philosophy was at fault, and what had been actually done was pro- 
nounced impossible. The steady, far-reaching mind of the younger 
Stevens knew the secret of his success,—that it was due to the form 
he had given to his vessel. He saw, too, after some trips, that even that 
form was far from the perfection he had designed, and accordingly he 
went to Brown & Bell, the eminent ship-builders, and begged them to 
put on the “ New Philadelphia” a long, sharp, false bow, of which he 
gave them a drawing. 

After considering the proposition they declined, declaring heemnibenn 
unwilling to encounter thé ridicule of what struck them as so unseemly 
a work, and Mr. Bell added that it would be called “Bell’s Nose,” and 
would be the general laughing-stock. Repulsed, but not disconcerted, . 
young Stevens, sure of hi’ own conclusions, built a false bow at his 
own shop, put it on, and in consequence obtained an additional speed 
of several miles an hour. This was the commencement of the new 
models which, alike in clipper steamers and clipper ships, have given 
to American models superiority over the world. 


(To be continued.) 


Errata.—In the April number of Tue Unirep Service, and first portion of 
this paper, page 482, last line but one from the bottom, for ‘‘ practical,” read ‘‘ po- 
etical ;’’ page 440, for ‘‘Somerset,’”’ read ‘‘Samoset,’’ and for ‘‘ Argentine,’’ read 
“ Argentina ;” page 445, eight lines from the bottom, insert “ Camperdown,” so 
that the sentence will read, ‘‘the double-screw, steel armor-plated barbette ship 
‘Camperdown,’ of ten thousand tons,” o5 ; and third line from the bottom, after 
‘‘ guns,”’ add ‘in ordinary.” 
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“ALLS WELL.” 


(Concluded from page 430.) 
CHAPTER VI. 


A FEW weeks’ respite was now granted Mrs. Cello. Storm as she 
would, she had been powerless to stem the growing intimacy between 
Captain Colston and her charge. In the freedom from formality en- 
joyed by garrison life there were times, places, and opportunities for 
meeting where it was impossible to interfere. Several evening parties 
were given Anice, where she and Colston gravitated toward each other 
as naturally as the needle to the pole. One or two aspiring ladies 
each gave Anice a dinner, where, instinctively recognizing their fitness 
for each other, they allowed Colston to take her in. There had even 
been a ride on Black Hawk. And the general’s audacity was simply 
appalling, backed and encouraged, as Mrs. Cello felt sure he must be, 
by Anice. He was like a “Jack-in-the-box,”—the harder she sat on him 
the more sprightly he appeared,—constantly asking Colston informally 
to dinner or luncheon, placing her in positions where, termagant as she 
was, she could hardly with dignity be rude to her, husband’s guest ; 
and Mrs. Cello was a woman fully determined to sustain her dignity. 
With all his sprightliness, however, the general’s life was not a bed 
of roses. Morning, noon, and night—especially night, when there was 
no escape—she lectured, worried, and threatened, until the little man 
grew quite thin, and even lost interest in his violin. After all, he was 
not very anxious for Anice to marry Colston,—he had never thought 
of such a thing until Mrs. Cello suggested the possibility, and then it 
had struck him as a very feasible plan, and he had laughed at her fears. 
But constant dripping will wear the hardest substance, and the general 
was something very far from adamantine. Moreover, he had been 
used all his life to rely on his wife’s judgment. So when news 
came of a threatened outbreak at the Indian agency, up the country, 
and troops were sent for, he gave Colston the command; not only 
because he was the most efficient man for the place, but because Mrs. 
Cello had—not for the first time—unduly influenced him, and because 
he wearied of the strife and desired peace in his own household. 
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With swelling bosom and triumphant heart Mrs. Cello watched 
Colston and his little handful of men march out the north gate, across 
the plains to the agency, where three thousand angry Sioux were to be 
subdued by the moral effect, it is to be presumed, of the army 
blue: for surely their strength does not lie in the number sent out by 
our discerning government to cope with a better-armed and more wily 
foe, accustomed to a mode of fighting and acquainted with a country 
of which our men are entirely ignorant. And from behind the curtains, 
up-stairs, Anice also watched,—not the first woman to whom the glitter- 
ing muskets and waving plumes have become blurred and indistinct, 
and even the one dear form lost to view through blinding tears, as the 
plaintive fife piped forth “The girl I left behind me,”—an air, perhaps, 
fraught with more tender, sad associations than any grand, soul-stirring 
cavatina ever written. She did not stop to ask if she had a right to 
weep at this man’s going. Indeed, she had none; she was not his 
affianced wife, no word of love had ever passed between them. But 
of what use were the actual words when every commonplace uttered 
the same thing, when every tone, every look, every thought told each 
as plain as plighted troth could do that they were for each other or for 
none? Their lives were rounded, perfected, complete together, or 
ruined, sad, and lonely if apart. 

In all Colston’s life of rigid self-repression he had never been called — 
upon to exert such denial as in bidding her good-by the night before,— 
to tell her of his love, to ask her to wait for him until he proved him- 
self worthy the great boon of her favor. Colston was not a lowly man; 
he had full pride and confidence in himself; but this strange love, that 
had come when he was in the very act of scorning love, had made him 
very humble. He thought sometimes, with a great bound of delight, 
“She would hear him patiently ; she was very sweet and gentle, different 
with him than with the rest, with whom she was a merry, bright, and 
somewhat spoiled beauty.” And this thought made it all the harder for 
him to leave her without one word. It was best to do so, he knew, more 
honorable. He might be back very soon,—and in his absence she could 
learn her own feelings better,—or he might never come back. The 
Indians were in a dangerous state. Although far from noble, the red 
man’s soul revolts at an injustice. Injustice had been done them, and, 
as usual, the little army was to be used to support that injustice, and 
bear the brunt of the angry, defiant Indidns’ wrath. Colston knew 
that he and his small command might be attacked any moment of their 
stay on the reservation and all massacred. For what? To give glow- 
ing head-lines to Eastern dispatches, and opportunities for those who 
know nothing about it to condemn his rashness in thus venturing into 
the heart of the Indian country with an insufficient force, only to win 
glory for himself: they not realizing that a soldier’s only motto is 
“to obey,” without thought of weal or glory. Yet it was easier to go 
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' almost unprotected into the enemy’s camp than to leave Anice to forget 


him, or, if he died, perhaps shed a few tears of sentimental pity over 
his fate and then marry Burbank. 

Colston had even condescended to be jealous of Burbank, who, after 
all, was not such a mean rival. He held, it is true, still a maiden lance, 
but no doubt it was tried and trusty. He came of an excellent family, 
had no disagreeable antecedents, and, what is more to this nineteenth 
century, would ultimately have a snug little fortune,—a match not to 
be despised by the Secretary’s daughter. And yet Colston doubted 
if Anice’s lips would tremble so, and her face flush and pale and grow 
so pitiful if Burbank held her hand for an instant before starting on a 
dangerous scout. 

Sweet peace reigned once more within the Cellos’ home. The 
voice of the fiddle was again heard in the land, and Mrs. Cello’s 
graciousness of manner became more marked as her fears vanished. 
She watched Anice closely for a day or two; but she would have indeed 
been keen to have detected any sign of drooping in that proud spirit 
and brave little heart. Whatever she suffered was in silence, and to 
all appearance she was the same bright, happy girl, out for a few weeks’ 
holiday from the formality and burden of her official position. Bur- 
bank saw Colston depart with mingled feelings of delight and disap- 
pointment. A month ago he would have been indignant that he had 
not been ordered on the trip, and even now it was hard to see others 
win that fame a young soldier always pants for in Indian warfare, and, 
alas! so seldom finds. But it was delightful to have Colston out of 
the way: a fellow never had a chance with that Apollo around. And 
now, when Miss Arleigh saw that Colston, as usual, meant nothing 
serious, and he did,—was really, seriously in love, and, oh! so 
anxious to marry her,—might she not, taking into consideration his 
advantages and—well, yes, himself (“I am not a cad, you know’), 
might she not at least take as much interest in him as she had erst- 
while in Colston? Then the young man found a sudden ally in Mrs. 
Cello. That shrewd woman noted his growing fondness, and, not being 
at all afraid on Anice’s account, gave him every encouragement in her 
power. When it came the general’s turn to remonstrate with her for 
favoring Anice’s lovers, she retorted she was only paying him in kind. 
Mr. Burbank was her favorite, “and he can at least show a cleaner 
record than yours.”” To which the general somewhat sadly replied,— 

“ He has made no record yet of any kind; and, as for Colston, I 
fear his record, good or ill, is at an end. It seems a wanton sacrifice of 
life to send that little party to the reservation, and yet it was all I had 
to spare; and if I had sent the whole command, it would have been 
but a drop among so many, and perhaps have incensed the Indians to 
greater violence without subduing them.” 

“Do you think—do you really think there is danger ?” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Cello, laying her hand heavily on the general’s shoulder, the 
steely glitter coming into her cruel eyes. 

“ Yes, great danger; and I feel as if I were responsible, when God 
knows I am not.” 

Mrs. Cello tried her best to look properly solemn. There are some 
feelings we hate to acknowledge, even to ourselves; but she hardly 
denied that Colston’s death would help her out of every difficulty, 
and be a merciful deliverance from much worry. She had no pity for 
him in her heart,—better men than he had died. Her own father had 
been sacrificed in just such a bootless quest, and she was a woman whom 
sorrow hardens more than it elevates ; what she had borne others could 
bear, and little sympathy would they get from her, their sister in 
trouble. Anice did not have much time for repining. Never in all 
its history had the little fort been so gay. Three courts-martial in suc- 
cession were ordered to convene there, to try such prisoners as might be 
brought before them; and it seemed as if men deserted and allowed 
themselves to be captured and tried, just for the pleasure of keeping 
those merry officers at the post. Hops, dinners, and card-parties fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession ; riding parties when the weather 
was mild enough, and skating jaunts when the pond was frozen, occu- 
pied every leisure moment. A play was put in rehearsal at the minia- 
ture theatre, and came off with great éclat,—Anice playing the heroine, 
and Burbank with nervous felicity her lover, where he certainly 
showed a decided talent for realistic acting in the love-scenes, and quite 
brought down the house with the apparent fervency of his stage love- 
making. 

Amid all this merry-making, Colston seemed to be forgotten; and 
as news travels slowly in a snow-bound frontier country, even the gen- 
eral ceased to worry, knowing if anything serious had happened cou- 
riers would have been in, and hoping for the best, with unbounded 
confidence in Colston’s prudence and diplomacy.* But all things come 
to an end. The supply of deserters and other offenders being exhausted, 
the last court had to dissolve, and finally Anice’s only diversion was a 
daily morning ride with Burbank, who could not make up his mind, in 
the face of her cordial, sisterly manner toward him, to make a decla- 
ration. Much of her old coquetry of manner had disappeared. She 
had unconsciously changed much within the last month, or perhaps, 
knowing now herself the “ sweet pangs of love,” she was unwilling to 
inflict others with the pain. 

On this particular morning, riding gayly forward in the bright sun- 
shine, enjoying to the utmost the deceitful mildness which sometimes 
comes to a February day on the plains, cheating one into believing 
spring is almost here, they were a tolerably happy, well-pleased 
young couple. Anice, as she herself expressed it, ‘‘ was awfully fond 
of Mr. Burbank ;” and although heretofore a flirtation with an 
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unacknowledged lover had been her sum of earthly bliss, now she was 
sure, when he got over this foolish fancy for herself, he would be alto- 
gether charming. As usual, they had ridden many more miles than 
either were aware, when, the sun going under a cloud, Anice turned her 
somewhat dazzled eyes toward the north, and there saw a cloud of 
dust. 

“ Look, Mr. Burbank! What can that be?” she cried, pointing in 
the direction with her whip-handle. 

‘‘ Some antelope, I imagine,” carelessly answered Burbank. 

“No; they are too large for antelope, and moving too slowly,” said 
she, of clearer vision. 

“ By George! I believe they are buffalo,” said Burbank, startled 
out of his apathy. “Or no, hardly buffalo at this season of the year 
here.” 

“Mr. Burbank, they are men!” solemnly averred Anice. 

Burbank shifted uneasily in his saddle, tried to look unconcerned, 
and strained his eyes to watch the rapidly approaching dust-cloud. 
Just then the sun burst forth in golden glory from behind the dark 
cloud and gleamed unmistakably on rifle-barrels, looking from that dis- 
tance like solid sheets of steel. 

“Miss Arleigh,” said Burbank, in a strange, husky voice, his face 
deadly pale, “I don’t know who they are, but they are probably far- 
ther away than we think. You are on a good horse: turn, and whip 
him every inch back to the fort. If they are friends, I will follow; 
if not—well, I may detain them for a few minutes,” and the honest 
fellow’s voice broke. He was perfectly willing to sell his life in her 
defense ; but life was very sweet just then, and the sacrifice of his own 
might not save hers. Then the idea of her falling into the hands of 
the savages! and he had but one load in his pistol. “ Don’t hesitate!” 
he cried, “your life may depend on it.” 

“And leave you here?” answered the girl. ‘No! you go with me, 
or I stay,” her father’s look of determination settling on her face. 

“You may compel me to kill you! For God’s sake, spare me that!” 
he muttered. 

“Come with me, then.” 

There was no time to be lost. They both started; but Anice, 
woman-like since Lot’s wife, turned for one more look, and those far- 
seeing eyes of hers saw something else. 

“Mr. Burbank,” she cried, “they are nearer than we think! They 
are dressed in army blue. I know from what you have told me they 
ride too regularly for Indians ; and—yes, I am sure of it—it’s Captain 
Colston’s party, and I see him !” 

Before he could stop her she had lashed her pony and was dashing 
northward toward the troops. 

Poor Burbank followed despondently: such sudden transitions 
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from violent emotion are depressing. I was bad enough to be willing 
one moment to die in defense of the girl he loved, sweet enough to have 
her refuse to leave him or die with him; but to see her fly off just at 
this intoxicating moment into the very arms, as it were, of his rival 
was too much. From that moment Burbank, with a mighty sigh, re- 
signed his aspirations. She was willing to die with him, but live with 
him—never. 

In that wild dash over the plains Anice acted on one of those sudden 
impulses which so often definitely settle our future life. She never 
once thought of what her greeting was to be, or how she was to explain 
her presence, until: within a yard of Colston, when his amazed, incred- 
ulous countenance cooled her like a dash of cold water in her face, and 
she stopped, all confusion and abashment, like a timid little child 
caught in some mischief. 

“Miss Arleigh !” exclaimed the captain, hurrying forward. “ Is it 
possible? Did you come out to meet me alone? No; you could not 
have known I was coming. Oh,” he cried, a world of love-light in 
his eyes, “I have so longed to see you! Ah! you are with Burbank,” 
suddenly dropping the hand he had so eagerly clasped a moment 


* before. 


“Yes,” answered Anice, finding her voice at last, with that odd 
little laugh which always came to her rescue in her rare moments of 
embarrassment; “ Mr. Burbank and I were taking our usual morning 
ride,”—that “ usual” told on Colston,—“ and I just rode up to see if 
you were Indians: Mr. Burbank said you were.” 

“ And he let you?” with an angry glance at the slowly-approaching 
Burbank. 

“Qh, no!” nonchalantly. “He told me to ride home alone, or he 
would have the pleasure of putting a bullet through my brain, or some- 
thing equally pleasant. He had no idea I was coming thisway. Why 
he wanted to stay himself I can’t imagine.” 

“T can,” answered Colston, heartily grasping Burbank’s hand: 
“you were going to do the right thing, old fellow, if we had been 
Indians. But we must have a lasso the next time we take Miss Arleigh 
riding, in case she should wish to investigate any more suspicious-look- 
ing parties, who would not receive her with the royal honors we accord 
her,” giving his men a sign, who brought their sabres to a salute, which 
Anice merrily acknowledged by doffing her jockey-cap. 

Then the three rode homeward ; but Burbank noticed Colston had 
said “ our rides.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wits the return of Colston all Mrs. Cello’s fears came trooping back. 
Anice was undisguisedly glad to see him, and showed it, not only in 
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her transformed, animated countenance, but in unaffected preference for 
his society above all others. And the general actually became unman- 
ageable, especially after that official interview, when Colston, with 
becoming modesty, briefly told of the turbulent state in which he had 
found the Indians, and how it was only by assuring them he came, not 
as a foe, but as a friend, willing and able to help them out of their 
difficulties, that he had left them preparing their fields for wheat in-. 
stead of burnishing their arms. 

“T had to pledge myself pretty deeply,” he said, “and the govern- 
ment must redeem my promises. The Indian agent has gone to Wash- 
ington now ; but if he fails, I think I had better go and lay the matter 
in the right light before the Secretary of the Interior. Properly re- 
garded, the Indians’ requests are modest, and granted, a long and disas- 
trous Indian war will be prevented.” 

“ By clear tact and diplomacy,” thought the delighted general, “he 
has saved the government thousands of dollars, and it must be made 
to see it.” 

“Of course you can go to Washington,” he said aloud; “start 
right away.” 

“No, let the agent alone; it’s his province. I only go as a last 
resort.” 

“ Why, the man ought to be commander-in-chief of the army! as 
he will be some day,” exclaimed the general to his wife. “Keep him 
out of Anice’s way indeed! You had better send her down on her 
knees to thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love, than hold him 
up to scorn as beneath her notice!” 

Then it was that Mrs. Cello thought it time for the Secretary to 
interfere, and determined to write to him. Balked for the first time in 
her life, it now seemed to her that, even if the Secretary approved of 
Colston, consented to Anice’s marriage, and would not upbraid her for 
allowing the intimacy, still something would have gone out of her lifé, 
—she would be a conquered woman, and never again entitled to that 
respect and obedience, not only from her devoted, gentle husband, but 
all others who for a time were so unfortunate as to be within her power. 

She dare not be harsh to Anice, and she greatly feared Colston’s repu- 
tation would be so secure, after the report of the settlement at the agency 
had been published, she could not make good those damaging accusations 
against his character which, she firmly believed, would ruin his matri- 
monial prospects. The letter was written, marked “Confidential,” and 
posted. Mrs. Cello sat down to await developments, not allowing 
coming events to cast their shadows before, as she was even polite to 
Colston, as to a prisoner she was soon to have the pleasure of executing. 

The captain resumed his usual post duties, quite content to let the 
Indian agent reap the reward of his (Colston’s) exertions, if he could, 
but willing to start at a moment’s notice if the agent’s eloquence failed 
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to move the Secretary of the Interior, especially as he was anxious to 
try the effect of his persuasive powers on another Secretary ; the matter 
in hand also relating to home rule, but which, he feared, might be more 
difficult of adjustment than the vexed Indian question. 

He determined to speak to Anice first. Calmly and without varnish 
he would lay the story of his life before her. He hated to be the first 
to tear from those pure eyes the veil of child-like innocency, the first 
to hold to her the picture of human misery, caused by human sin and 
passion ; but if she were to be his wife she must know all, and from him. 
No malicious outside whisper should some day, when it was too late, 
pour insidious poison in her ear, turn her joy to sorrow, and justify her 
in accusing him of deceit. © 

Then, too, she must have the truth. The stories about him were 
greatly exaggerated. The poor woman’s tragic death had silenced all 
tongues reproaching her ; and, in his deep remorse, he had been glad and 
willing to bear the brunt, deeming it but meet he should suffer un- 
justly as well as justly. But now, for his wife’s sake,—how his heart 
bounded at the word as the vision of his winsome wife rose before him ! 
—he would like to be cleared in her eyes at least. He would speak no 
wrong of a dead woman ; but the facts should be told Anice, and she 
should be judge, to sentence him to a life of tenfold misery since this one 
gleam of happiness, or else acquit him of his sins and be his guardian 
angel for the future. 

He was officer of the day when he made this resolution, as he had 
been, many weeks before, when he had laughed at his egotism in re- 
solving to give up a girl who had probably never given him a thought; 
and now he knew that life without her was not worth the living. 

“ Yet if she cares for me, as I sometimes think she does, it is because 
she believes me to be above reproach. What will her feelings be to find 
her hero clay?” No, not that ; for Colston was one who, “ tho’ he trip 
and fall, he shall not blind his soul with clay.” 

Again were they assembled in the general’s parlors,—almost the 
same party who had gathered there the night of Anice’s arrival. 
The clock had just chimed midnight, and Colston, vexed that all day 
long he had found no chance to speak alone with Anice, was buckling 
on his sword, declaring he must visit the guard, when Burbank, who 
still hovered around Anice, like a moth in a candle, knowing he 
could gain nothing but a singeing, suggested that they all go the 
rounds,—“ Miss Arleigh has never seen that ceremony, and she must 
not return to civilization without being thoroughly conversant with 
garrison routine.” 

Mrs. Cello demurred,—her throat was delicate, she did not like 
to expose it to the night air,—but finally consented to allow Mrs. 
Major to chaperone the party, consisting of Mrs. Graves and Mr. 
Hargrove, Colston, Burbank, Anice and Mrs. Major. 
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“You walk with Captain Colston,” whispered Mrs. Cello to the 
chaperone; “and take good care of Miss Arleigh, Mr. Burbank: I 
put her in your charge.” 

She saw them depart in good order,—Burbank radiant, Colston 
furious, Mrs. Major scared into silence as she took the captain’s un- 
willing arm, and Anice demure and impenetrable as usual. After the 
first post was passed—where the sentry, in his excitement at seeing such 
a large force upon him, almost fired without waiting for the counter- 
sign—Anice’s hat blew off: the usual Western zephyr was abroad. 
The three men started in pursuit. Colston caught it, returned it to 
Anice, calmly offered her his arm, and before the astonished Burbank 
could remonstrate had her yards in advance; leaving him with nothing 
to do but escort Mrs. Major, who speedily recovered her equanimity 
with the less awesome officer and chattered incessantly, allowing him 
to frame in moody silence his dark threats of vengeance, and the 
satisfaction to be demanded of Colston. 

On the boundless prairie, under the midnight stars, which there 
burn and glisten with a splendor unknown in denser air, within sound 
of the coyote’s ceaseless bark, and only interrupted now and then by the 
sentinel’s mechanical challenge, scarce stopping in his tramp as the 
countersign was given, Anice listened to the old story, told as she had 
never heard it told before, and impressing her as it only once impresses 
a woman in a lifetime. 

“ And now that you know I love you, know my only hope and 
thought is to make you my wife, you must listen to something more 
before I hear from your dear lips the words that are to seal my fate ; 
for, Anice, I sometimes think my life depends on your answer. 
You must know me as I am,—as the world knows, or thinks it knows 
me. Even if you spurn me, it is better you should hear the truth from 
me than the suppositions and untruths of ignorant strangers.” Then 
slowly—and who can tell with what anguish—the closed chapter 
of his life was opened. And Anice listened, scarce realizing that this 
man he talked about, so steeped in wickedness, as it seemed to her 
pure mind,—and so indeed Colston made it appear, for as he talked the 
old feeling of remorse came back and he did not spare himself,—was 
the man she loved, the high-minded, honorable, noble man as she knew 
him to be, the man who was thus so bitterly accused. 

“And the. woman died?” said Anice, in an awe-struck voice, inter- 
ested as she would be in some trageily just read to her. 

“She died,” answered the deep tones; “and there all my sorrow 
lies. The rest was bad enough, for she was a married woman,—though 
it was what the world easily condones as a ‘little flirtation,’—but her 
death was murder! And, oh! Anice, tell me—tell me if you feel, as 
I have so often felt, that I am that woman’s murderer !” 

There was silence for a moment; and then a little hand stole into 
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his, and a soft voice murmured, “ How you must have suffered!” 


So love pardoned all. Justice for the dead? What to her was justice 
when the man she loved was suffering? He had sinned perhaps,—she 
could not tell,—but he had suffered; and was she, who would have 
stood slow torture to save him one pang, the one to add to his un- 
happiness? He had repented,—fifteen long years he had been an exile 
to contentment,—and should she banish him to eternal sorrow? No! 
Hers should be the lot to soothe and solace that unhappy heart. 

In not sparing himself Colston had unconsciously thrown himself 
upon her sympathy ; and when does a woman’s sympathy ever fail the 
man she loves? 

The rounds were made, the posts were all in order, though it is 
doubtful if the officer of the day could have sworn to that fact. His 
heart was too full of happiness. His love had weighed him in the 
balance and had not found him wanting. The bitter past had been 
expiated. Once more he could hold his head high among his fellow- 
men ; for had not the truest, loveliest maiden in the land unhesitatingly 
laid her hand in his and told him where he led she would follow? 
She forgave his fault; she, knowing all, still looked up to him. And 
what were the tongues of a censorious world compared to the clear 
judgment of this good woman ? 

They returned plighted lovers. 

“ But I can promise nothing definite until you see papa. Tell him 
what you have told me, and when he knows my happiness depends on 
you, he will not deny your request. Only tell him as you told me,” 
she pleaded. 

Colston actually shivered. It was a far different matter to lay bare 
his heart under the blue vault of heaven, with the lady of his love 
leaning confidingly on his arm, an already partial, prejudiced judge, to 
sitting in a formal library, with the keen eyes of the crafty statesman 
fixed upon him, the daring intruder, who with such a record presumed 
to aspire to the hand of the Secretary’s daughter. Colston doubted his 
ability, under such circumstances, to tell the story as he had to her; 
but he well knew it must be done, and he would not sadden her this 
happy night by any fears. 

And once again Anice dropped to sleep with the voices, like glad 
omens, repeating far and near, “ All’s well ! all’s well!” The next morn- 
ing a surprise awaited her. The mail came in about twelve o’clock. 
The general always strolled over to the adjutant’s office to read his offi- 
cial mail and bring home the private letters. Anice was astonished. 

“ Papa writes for me to come home immediately, not to delay a day ; 
he makes the ball at the English Embassy the excuse. But, general, 
he writes as if he were not pleased with me. What can I have done? 
or how can he have known?” she added under her breath. 

“ Ah, Anice, Anice,” laughed _ general, shaking his finger at her, 

Vor. X.—No. 5. 
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“a guilty conscience makes cowards of us all. It is small wonder if 
your father has missed you, and is glad of any pretext to bring you 
home ; what we will do without you I cannot bear to think. But, my 
dear,” coming to her and laying his hand gently on her arm, “if you 
think a little bird has been whispering unkind tales to him, I will try 
and make it right; for I approve your choice, as I know your 
father will when he learns the worth of the man you have chosen.” 

At this unexpected ally, one whom she felt would have full weight 
with her father, Anice stared in open-eyed amazement; then, rushing 
to him, she kissed the gentle old face, exclaiming, “ Why, General 
Cello, how did you know anything about it? But if you approve, I 
am sure my father will; and, oh! you have made me so happy!” the 
tears starting to her eyes as she clung to her friend. 

At this interesting juncture Mrs. Cello glided in. “ Any letters, 
general?” she purred, wondering what mischief those two were up to 
now. 

“ Anice has one,” was the answer. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Cello, one from papa calling me home. He is so 
urgent I think I must start to-morrow. I can never thank you,” she 
continued, in a tremulous voice, turning toward the general, “ for your 
kindness to me. I have been happier these few weeks with you than 
ever before in my life, and I hate to go; but perhaps”’—a glad 
thought coming to her—“ we may be together again some time. Ah, 
how I dread that long journey home alone !” 

“ Now, that’s quite the luckiest thing I have ever heard of!” cried 
the general, as usual making just the wrong suggestion. “I have had 
letters this morning that will require Colston’s presence in Washington. 
He must go to-morrow, and what could be better than putting you in 
his charge ?” 

Mrs. Cello was speechless. With much credit to her powers of 
dissimulation, she had feigned surprise at Anice’s sudden departure, 
exhausted herself in conjectures as to the Secretary’s reasons, and 
appeared inconsolable at the thought of Anice’s absence. But was this 
for what she had worked and planned and schemed,—to have the 
Secretary meet his daughter, after a four days’ railroad journey, in 
the sole society of the man against whom she had so bitterly warned 
him! 

“General Cello,” she said, with flashing eyes, “I hope I know 
what is befitting the position of Secretary Arleigh’s daughter better 
than to place her in charge of any man, unchaperoned, for such a jour- 
ney. No, my dear,”—to Anice,—“I will take you home ; I will give 
you safely to your father, and then I will return, freed at least from 
all responsibility.” 

“Why, Mrs. Cello, you won’t think of such a thing!” cried Anice. 
“‘T traveled all the way here alone, shifted about from one conductor 
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to another like an express package. Surely I can go home the same 
way, if you object to Captain Colston.” And, quite as defiantly as 
Mrs. Cello, Anice walked out, the curly brown head held high, and 
the white teeth set in angry determination not to utter the torrent of 
words that rushed to Colston’s defense. 

From long experience the general knew it was useless to argue 
when his wife unsheathed her claws. 

“Certainly, my dear,” he answered, quite cowed. “If you think 
Anice is not to be trusted, go with her by all means. Will you object 
to Colston’s escort? he goes to-morrow.” 

“T do certainly object to our all arriving in Washington together 
as a happy family. Anice and I will go the day after to-morrow: the 
Secretary will not object to the delay when he knows the cause. Oh, 
why, why did I ever bring her here ?” 

“ You will live to thank the day that brought her here,” prophe- 
sied the general, retiring to the library, where with much secrecy he 
indited a letter to the Secretary. 

There was no moving Mrs. Cello, despite appearances, despite the 
almost open insult to Colston. He departed the next day, and the 
day after she left with Anice, who bade a tearful adieu to even the 
major, so dear had all connected with the little fort become to her 
by association. Burbank, poor fellow! nearly wept at the drear 
prospect of life without the sound of Anice’s voice; but he was man 
enough not to upbraid her for his failure to win her love. He had 
sought an explanation with Colston, but from the few cautious words 
uttered by the captain he had guessed the truth, and quietly resigned 
the not dignified position of a rejected lover quarreling with the 
accepted suitor. 

So, leaving many regrets among the kindly people who had taken 
her to their hearts during the three months’ visit, Anice stepped from 
the little platform at the dingy station, to be whirled back to the world, 
finding either it or herself so changed it could never again be just 
the same place she had left a season before. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On one of the many squares that dot and dimple the asphalt surface of 
Washington, like verdant oases amid a desert of stone, stands a com- 
fortable brick mansion, plain almost to homeliness without, broad, 
spacious, and luxurious within. 

In the most charming of all the many rooms, the library, with its 
dark-green and gold walls, its Persian-rugs and leathern chairs, its fine 
engravings and rare bronzes, and, above all, its rows and rows of books 
in dwarf cases,—to say nothing of the deep, tiled fireplace, where on 
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dogs of polished brass huge hickory knots cracked and spluttered 
cheerily,—on one of the straightest, most uncompromising chairs sat 
the Honorable Secretary, totally unappreciative, just at this moment, of 
all the comforts surrounding him. 

The fine head, scantily covered with silvery locks, the strong fea- 
tures and bright brown eyes, were strangely like a younger and more 
familiar form; but in Anice’s darkest moments she had never worn 
such a look of worry and discontent as did the older face, which ought 
to, having obtained the summit of ambition, have been wreathed in 
smiles. In truth, the Secretary thought he was unjustly treated. It 
was enough to have the worry of official life and political strife, with- 
out having domestic matters to add to his annoyance. He loved his 
daughter very dearly, but this was the second time her foolish love- 
affairs had been thrust upon him. It seemed hard that once they 
should have caused trouble because she would not marry, and now 
they seemed likely to provoke a quarrel because she would. He did 
not like to oppose his pretty daughter; it was easier to indulge her. 
He recognized her likeness to himself, and knew that any opposition 
would only make her more determined. He was older, wiser, and had 
learned it was sometimes better to submit, while she—— “ Pshaw! that 
I should dread an interview with my own child.” There was some- 
thing curious in the circumstances. That letter of Mrs. Cello’s had 
spoken lightly of the possible danger of a fascinating, unscrupulous man, 
who made it his pleasure to entangle any pretty woman in a flirtation 
and, considering Anice’s advantages, winning from her a promise of 
marriage. A handsome adventurer was the man, as Mrs. Cello put 
it, with an ugly story in his past,—not a fit associate for Anice, and one 
she would never have met had he not unexpectedly returned from 
what was to be a winter campaign; “ probably,” she maliciously added, 
“considering the comfortable fort, inhabited by a charming Eastern 
girl, more desirable quarters than a dangerous Indian agency.” 
Leaving the Secretary to infer that Colston was not only flirting 
with his daughter, but had deserted a responsible post of danger to be 
near her. It was an easy matter to send for Anice and take her away 
from his influence before it was too late, so the letter summoning her 
home was written, and the Secretary thought all danger at an end. 
But here, on the very day Anice was expected, came a letter from 
the general, the very opposite of his wife’s, congratulating—yes, 
actually congratulating—the Secretary on his future son-in-law. 

“TJ presume nothing has been definitely settled without your con- 
sent.” (“TIshould think not!” he ejaculated.) “ But matters, my 
dear Arleigh, have gone too far for us old fogies to interfere. It was 
well to let that wise little head make its own choice in life; and I tell 
you she has chosen wisely. I am glad she has met her fate at my 
house; and I assure you, if I had a daughter, it would be my pride 
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and happiness to give her to such a brave man and true gentleman as 
Captain Colston.” 

“ Well, this is most extraordinary,” thought the Secretary. ‘ Mrs. 
Cello is a clever woman; I would trust her judgment far. And the 
general—the general is usually influenced by his wife. But sometimes 
he rises above her, and then he too is to be trusted. Women are often 
prejudiced. Again, Cello is sentimental. Could Anice have dictated 
that letter? No!” spurning the thought so unworthy his daughter. 
“Well,” with a heavy sigh, “perhaps they both exaggerate the affair. 
It won’t kill Anice to give up a man she has only known two months. 
I don’t want her to marry any one, least of all a poor army officer, 
when she might do so much better.” And the Secretary sighed again, 
as he thought of the rejected English coronet and the English pounds 
accompanying it. 

He would read the paper, although from last dispatches he would 
find small consolation in the political aspect. 

The Secretary almost swore,—three columns of the Administration 
organ devoted to Indian affairs, when he wanted an exhaustive report 
on a campaign of far more interest to him. ‘‘ What was this? ‘ Dis- 
astrous Indian war averted.—F acts concerning the bloodless settlement 
of the recent troubles at the Sioux agency.—Captain Colston’s inter- 
view with the Secretary of the Interior.—The captain highly compli- 
mented on his diplomacy, forbearance, and bravery in not only hasten- 
ing with a small force to the protection of the agent, but in quietly 
listening to the Indians’ complaints, persuading them to abandon the 
most unreasonable of their demands, and promising his best efforts in 
securing them their just rights.’” Although the agent had failed in 
his mission, he had well paved the way for Colston by enthusiastic 
recommendations of his course at the reservation. 

“Colston !” exclaimed the Secretary, “ that’s the man who is troub- 
ling me. This sounds as if Cello knew what he was talking about.” 
The Secretary read on, now deeply interested. ‘“ ‘The subject to be dis- 
cussed at the Cabinet meeting to-day, when Captain Colston will prob- 
ably be asked to give his views on the troubled question.’ Ah! then I 
shall soon see this peculiar combination of character,” quoth the Secre- 
tary, reminded that the hour for the Cabinet meeting was approaching, 
and ringing for the carriage. “ Miss Arleigh will arrive at half-past 
seven this evening,” he said to the servant: “Iwill meet her. Have 
the carriage here in time.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” answered the ever-watchful footman ; “ but, if 
you please, I think you have a dinner engagement at eight at the White 
House.” 

“Certainly I have. Well, take the note you will find on this 
table, and give it to Miss Arleigh at’ the station: it will explain my 
absence.” 
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Thus it happened that Anice’s father was not the first to greet 
her on her return. She was reading his note as she stepped from the 
cars, a little disappointed at not seeing him, when a voice calling her 
softly by name caused her to turn with a start, in which all disappoint- 
ment was swallowed in a glad surprise. It must be confessed Colston 
was not above strategy in love or war, and accidentally learning from 
the society column of an evening paper the names of the guests at 
the Presidential dinner, he felt that he could brave Mrs. Cello’s wrath 
for one glimpse of Anice beyond the ken of the paternal eye. Mrs. 
Cello was undoubtedly wrathy, but here was not the place to show it; 
and having declared open war with Colston, she contented herself with 
a frigid bow and hurrying forward to the carriage. How Colston 
blessed the immense length of that station! There was time for a hur- 
ried clasping of hands, an interchange of many foolish words, and then 
a careless— 

“T have seen your father, Anice,” suddenly brought the young 
lady to a realization of mundane affairs. 

“You have?” she cried. ‘“ What did he say? how did he act ?” 

‘A most grave and reverend seigneur,” laughingly answered Colston. 
*‘T only saw him officially, dear, at the Cabinet meeting this morning. 
I wonder if he has ever heard of me? I fancied he watched me very 
closely. I am coming to see him.to-morrow. Pray for my success, 
Anice.” 

“ Come, Anice!” cried an exasperated voice. “I am tired out.” 
Then the carriage door was closed, and the captain was left bowing and 
smiling on the station steps. 

“ He is in better spirits than I have ever seen him,” thought Anice, 
as indeed he was. Few men could have received the adulation that 
day showered upon Colston and not be happier for it. He felt, too, 
that his present fame would help him in his suit with the Secretary. 
And then the brief interview with Anice strengthened and refreshed 
him like a draught of wine. 

The Secretary returned early from the wearisome state dinner, which 
that evening had been somewhat enlivened by the animated discussion 
of the government’s actual concession to a request from its noble red 
men, and frequent praise and commendation of the humble officer who 
had wrought the good work. -For Washington society, the very 
fountain-head of hero-worship, was without its usual supply of the 
article just then, and seized upon Colston as the fancy of the moment, 
the hero of an hour. 

As the Secretary opened the library door, he paused for a moment 
on the threshold to realize how pleasant it was to see again the slight 
figure nestling on the rug, and the sweet brown eyes peering wistfully 
into the blazing logs, when, seeing Mrs. Cello, he hurried in, clasp- 
ing Anice with one arm, and extending the other hand to Mrs. Cello, 
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hospitably greeting her, but secretly wondering at her presence, which 
was entirely unlooked for. He was not long in doubt. After a cosy 
chat before the fire, with his pretty daughter sitting on his knee, and 
Mrs. Cello across the hearth playing the agreeable as only she could 
when she desired, he jumped up, declaring himself a selfish brute to 
thus keep two weary travelers entertaining him when they ought to be 
asleep. 

They left the room together, but in asecond Mrs. Cello had glided 
back, and then followed a long and serious conversation, when the 
Secretary actually found himself defending Colston’s character from 
the bitter aspersions cast upon it by Mrs. Cello. 

“The man don’t look like a rogue,” he said, almost amused, as a 
vision of Colston’s thoughtful, intellectual face rose up before him, with 
its crown of snow-white hair. 

“You have seen him ?” she cried: “ you approve of him ?” 

“ Not as my daughter’s husband, perhaps ; but, from all I can hear, 
he is an exceptional officer. However, because a man knows how to 
manage Indians is no reason he should be equally proficient in the 
management of a civilized wife.” 

“ But I tell you he did nothing; that is all newspaper reputation. 
He left the agency to the Indians, and [I dare say he did promise them 
anything to get back to Anice. Then there is the other story which is 
so kept in the background ; you have never heard a word of that.” 

“ Except from your letter,” he answered, gravely ; “tell it to me.’ 
This was Mrs. Cello’s long-looked-for opportunity, and she told the story 
as she believed it, not as it was; for she had never heard the truth, only 
exaggerated reports, to which she added her prejudiced surmises. The 
Secretary’s face grew graver as he listened. 

“If this be so, then the man’s presence in this house would be an 
insult ; and if Anice knows, it would be impossible for her to love such 
a creature.” 

“He has probably given Anice a romantic version,” said Mrs. 
Cello. “I hope you believe,” she continued, “that I did my best to 
prevent this.. I was amazed when I found he was to be at the fort; I 
dreaded it from the first. I tried to keep Anice out of his way, but 
there seemed to be a fatality in their being thrown together, and as 
soon as I discovered real danger I wrote to you.” _ 

“ You did all that was right,” he answered, “and whatever happens 
I relieve you from all responsibility.” But he kept the general’s letter 
a secret, and Mrs, Cello wondered why she had not made more of an 
impression on him. 

She had hardly departed before another figure stole in, two soft arms 
were thrown around the Secretary’s neck, and the voice to which he had 
never yet denied anything pleaded; “Oh, papa! I could not rest. I 
know she was talking about me; but don’t believe her, please don’t! 
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Wait until to-morrow, till you hear him, and then believe him and the 
general and me, for we know the truth.” 

“There, Anice, don’t cry,” rather pettishly answered the Secretary. 
“T haven’t an idea what you are talking about. You are tired and 
nervous ; go to bed. I am not going to make you wretched,” he said, 
with sudden determination, “if it comes to letting you,marry the devil 
himself——” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Anice, shocked. But she retired with a 
comforted heart for all her father’s violence. 

The Secretary looked uneasily around, wondering if there were any 
more women liable to chase one another through the room, each with 
her love-lorn tale,—like “‘The Dream of Fair Women,’ which, after 
all, was a nightmare,” he grimly said, “and I wish I could wake as 
readily from this.” , 

* * * * * * * * 

What more is there to tell? Grand weddings are all alike. The 
society friends of the day were not quite as exhaustive on the subject 
as they would be now, but all were unanimous that the bride looked 
lovely ; and the groom, generally the least thought of and most insig- 
nificant personage of the occasion, rose superior to the usual position, 
and created quite as much comment by his striking appearance and the 
undefinable air of romance surrounding him as did the blushing bride. 

It will be more satisfactory to pass over four or five years and peep 
into a pretty stone cottage, embowered in vines, set in the midst of a 
small garden, within a larger garden sloping off into rolling meadows 
and forest glades, again opening on fields of wheat and blooming 
orchards, and then fading into whispering pines and glassy lakes, where 
swans are idly floating. 

A glorious day in June it is, and the fields are white with daisies. 
The foliage is yet pale and tender, save the dog-wood trees, whose dark- 
green leaves are a perfect background for the creamy blossoms lying on 
them. Roses are blooming over the cottage, and from the open latticed 
window the familiar sound of a squeaking note is heard. A cat-like 
tread is also recognized, and a voice, somewhat softened, as is the 
glittering eye and older face, says,— 

“General, Anice is coming.” ‘This time no bitter sarcasm is needed 
to arouse the musical enthusiast. Instantly laying aside the beloved 
instrument, they both hurry to the broad hall to welcome a beautiful 
woman, whose face, save for a pretty matronly expression, is still the 
face of winsome Anice Arleigh, and alittle tot clinging to the hand 
of her youthful-looking father, whose snow-white hair is as much a 
source of wonderment to her as it is to strangers. 

“ His hair grows whiter every year,” declares Anice, “and his face 
younger. If it were not such a delight to baby, who calls it her ‘ snow- 
storm,’ I should insist on his wearing a wig, if only to save the com- 
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ment he is subject to in public.” From which it will be seen that neither 
Anice nor her husband enjoy undisputed sway in their own household. 

In the long June twilight, after the pleasant tea which Anice and 
her husband often drive out to share with the old general and his wife, 
the conversation naturally reverts to the little Western fort and a certain 
happy winter there, of which the general and Anice love to talk; but 
Mrs. Cello changes the subject. She never thinks of that time without 
a deep sense of shame and humiliation coming over her, it all seems 
so strange. But how could she have foreseen it ?—Anice happily mar- 
ried to Colston ; she and the general retired, and comfortably ensconced 
at the “ Home,”—a conquered woman it is true; but she realizes it was 
better that it should be so, and tries to atone for former harshness to 
the parents by an almost idolatrous love for the little Anice, who, with 
strange, childish discernment, calls her “ pussy grandma,” and loves her 
more for the “ cookies” with which she is so lavish than for herself. 

“Mrs. Cello is greatly improved since the time she traveled a 
thousand miles to prevent my marrying you, Anice,” said Colston, on 
the homeward drive. 

“Yes; and I like her better than I ever thought I could then,” 
answered Anice. “ But, oh! I shudder sometimes when I think what 
my life would have been if she had triumphed, instead of (for the first 
time in her life) failing in her determination.” 

* What my life would have been, you mean,” said Colston, the old 
look of sorrow coming for an instant to his eyes. “ But, darling, love 


and fate were too strong for her; and now, please heaven, no mortal’s 
will can ever come between you and me to mar the perfect beauty of 
our lives.” 
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THE FIRST SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Op soldiers are credited with a fondness for fighting their battles 
over again, and perhaps I am no exception to the rule. Yet I have 
never troubled the public with any of my personal recollections. I 
have never felt a burning desire todo so. If I take a new departure 
now, it is not because I expect to be instructive; the public is already 
surfeited with instruction on the subject. If I can rescue from oblivion 
some of the more amusing incidents of those stirring times I shall be 
satisfied. ‘They may have no historical value; yet the picture, when 
painted, would be a dreary composition without them. It would bea 
pity to deprive the future historian of any material that might add 
interest to his story. With this excuse for my new departure I 
approach my subject. 

Pleasant as the undertaking appears to be, it is not easy. The 
moment one begins to parade his recollections on paper he loses all respect 
for them: they seem to be so silly, so trivial, so insignificant. He feels 
that people can have no interest in them,—that they already know 
enough on the subject ; that they have read accounts of it, more or less 
true, more or less romantic; that they have already formed their opinions, 
crowned their heroes, and closed the case. Then he remembers that 
they have gathered their information from a broad field: from able 
historians, public documents, and private notes. Is it any wonder that 
one should feel diffident in producing before such an audience his own 
starveling reminiscences? They have been gathered from no such broad 
field,—they are, they must be, narrow and insignificant as was the hori- 
zon which limited his view: mere relics from the lumber-room of 
memory,—the very ghosts of dead ideas, dusty and cobweby. To be 
sure they might be polished up, but that would ruin their reputation. 
Cobwebs have been known to impart respectability and flavor to very 
poor wine; let them cling to my story then. In their name I crave 
indulgence ; they are my excuse for telling the story. 

It was my fortune to be present at the opening scenes of the 
grand drama of the American civil war. There were but few of 
us on the Union side on that occasion, seventy odd I believe, but 
to save my life I could not now tell exactly how many. One would 
naturally think that in such a handful of men any one of the party 
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would know pretty much all that occurred; yet I have to confess 
that I know very little, and that little is so abominably mixed up 
with self that I am ashamed of it. I might read up and prepare 
a presentable story, more comprehensive and in better form; but 
that would be wiping away the cobwebs, which I have decided not 
to do. So, uncouth and unconnected as the story may turn out to 
be, I shall confine myself strictly to what I find in my memory,— 
facts and impressions the recollections of which have withstood the 
erosions of almost a quarter of a century. They were stored away 
without design; they have been preserved without effort; they are 
now reproduced without polish or paint, and I hold myself in no way 
accountable for their homely looks. 

The rebellion began before the war did, and the war began before 
the first shot was fired. I had been stationed in Charleston harbor 
for some years prior to 1861, had made some acquaintances among the 
business men of the community, and had a fair opportunity of judging 
early in 1860 how the political wind was blowing. That the State 
would secede was never doubted after the disruption of the Democratic 
convention. Secession was referred to as a gratifying certainty, and 
war with the North was a pleasing possibility. Defeat was considered 
less likely than a second deluge. Cotton was king. 

Fort Moultrie, where I was stationed, was a historic work. Its 
importance rested rather upon what it had been than upon what it was. 
It was an inclosed work, bastioned on the land side. Its water battery 
consisted of eight or ten 8-inch Bomford columbiads, mounted en 
barbette on wooden carriages. Its scarp was of brick masonry, and per- 
haps ten or twelve feet high. The land-front mounted 24-pounder 
guns and 8-inch howitzers. It was provided inside ‘with barracks 
and quarters for two companies of artillery. The commandant’s quar- 
ters, hospital, commissary and quartermaster’s stores, and laundresses’ 
quarters were outside. It was one of the regular defenses of Charleston 
harbor, and for that purpose was fairly effective; but as against a 
domestic enemy it was worthless. The sand had drifted against its 
scarp wall to such an extent that cows, tempted by the grass which 
grew on its slopes, had no difficulty in jumping in, and soldiers of con- 
vivial and owlish habits had no difficulty, even when too far gone to 
jump, in rolling over the rampart in time for reyeille. The rebel 
leaders no doubt felt that they could walk into Fort Moultrie when- 
ever they wanted to, in spite of the seventy odd men which constituted 
its garrison. 

The garrison consisted of two companies of the First Artillery 
and the regimental band. The companies were small, perhaps pur- 
posely kept so, numbering, if I remember rightly, about thirty men 
each. According to the organization; their strength should have been 
fifty-four, but yellow fever had played sad havoc among the men in 
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1858, and requisitions for recruits had remained unheeded. Hence the 
numerical weakness of the garrison. 

_ The commanding officer was Lieutenant-Colonel John L. Gardner, 
First Artillery. Colonel Gardner was well advanced in years, but active, 
energetic, and perfectly competent. He was brave. His conduct 
during our yellow fever trial two years before proved that to the 
soldiers’ satisfaction; and they rarely make mistakes on that point. 
They had confidence in the colonel, and felt that the honor of the old 
flag was safe in his keeping. But he had been born in Massachusetts. 
To be sure, he would have been a stranger in his native State. His 
manhood had been spent in the service of his country, and mostly in 
the Southern States. He had no visible politics, and no perceptible 
prejudice against the “ peculiar institution.” Still, his birth was against 
him at that time, and in that place. Then he was a religious man, and 
had a weakness for returning prodigals. He would rejoice over one 
reformed rascal more than over ninety and nine good soldiers who 
needed no reformation. He was the first officer I ever heard talking 
religion to his men. I remember the points of his speech on that 
occasion; they were few but forcible. It was Sunday; church call 
had sounded, and the men were paraded in accordance with an old 
army custom. The colonel approached, and the men felt they were in 
for a lecture. They had been neglecting their religious duties, and the 
colonel knew it. He said substantially, “I want to say a word. Men, 
—soldiers are men; and men are merely animals with a religion. 
Therefore soldiers must have a religion. There are only two religions, 
—Christianity and infidelity. Therefore soldiers are either Christians 
or infidels. Which are ye? March the men tochurch.” It was a 
short sermon, earnest, opportune, and well meant, but fruitless. It was 
the old story of the horse and the water-trough. The men were 
marched to the church door, declined to enter, and were marched back 
again. The colonel could not compel attendance. He could not cram 
the gospel down their throats, but he could compel them to listen to 
the Articles of War. This he did very frequently during the hour of 
divine service. The officer detailed to do the reading, who seemed to 
hate the whole performance as cordially as did the men, read in a rapid 
monotone, except when he ran across the words, “ shall suffer death,” 
which he did very frequently. These he read with all the emphasis 
he could command, pausing for a moment when the dread penalty had 
been pronounced, and glancing furtively, but in vain, for some symp- 
tom of repentance among the constructive infidels whom he addressed. 

The country was fortunate in having Captain John G. Foster in 
Charleston harbor at that time. Captain Foster was an officer of engi- 
neers, and disbursed the funds appropriated by Congress for the defenses 
of Charleston. He had quite a number of men, perhaps a hundred 
and twenty, at work upon Fort Sumter, which was still unfinished, 
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and some more making repairs on Castle Pinckney. These work- 
men were principally from Charleston City, but some were from 
Baltimore. The rebel leaders doubtless believed that they would be 
“Joyal to their State,” which was the fashionable way of saying they 
would be disloyal to the United States. The work they were doing 
for United States wages would, in the opinion of the rebels, ultimately 
be for the benefit of the rebel South. It must have been a gratifying 
spectacle, and a strong encouragement to those on the brink of rebellion, 
to see the purblind government building and arming works to be 
used against itself. But Captain Foster was not altogether blind. He 
set a large gang to work upon Fort Moultrie. It was the only work 
with a garrison in the harbor. In its then condition it was untenable. 
The rebels hoped it would remain so until they were prepared to attack 
it. They knew that no sane officer would attempt to defend a work 
that wouldn’t keep the cows out with such a handful of men, and 
confidently expected surrender when the demand was made. But 
Foster’s operations. must have disturbed their dreams. The sand was 
cleared away from the scarp wall, new flank defenses were added at 
the salients, traverses were constructed, and many new and mysterious 
arrangements were made inside, all of which meant fight before sur- 
render. Then, as if to add insult to injury, Colonel Gardner closed 
the gates against all civilians unprovided with a pass from him. These 
proceedings were the first unmistakable symptoms of resistance, the 
little cloud which advertised the deluge. 

That we would have to fight in Fort Moultrie was no longer 
doubted by the men. Everything began to wear a warlike look. 
All soldiers were required to sleep inside the fort’ Guards were 
strengthened,—in fact, the whole garrison was put on guard at night. 
Non-commissioned officers were posted as sentinels. The men were 
permanently assigned to the several batteries. Commanders were 
designated. Alarms were sounded by night and day as an exercise, 
and to test the vigilance and efficiency of the men; and very soon the 
garrison was in splendid condition and ready at any moment to repel 
an attack. If appearances were worth anything, the garrison would 
suffer a defeat before it would think of surrender. This was very dis- 
pleasing to the rebel element, and the less cultivated among them could 
not conceal their displeasure. Crowds gathered daily opposite the gate 
to watch the warlike preparations. These were not of a reassuring 
character. The artillery exercises especially were suggestive. They 
consisted in practice with improvised hand-grenades and shell-tor- 
pedoes. The hand-grenades used were common shells with five-second 
fuses; the fuse was ignited by hand, and then the soldier had time to 
throw or roll the shell over the parapet before explosion took place. 
Some of the men became very expert in this practice. It was capital 
sport for the men, and had a wonderfully cooling effect upon the ardor 
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of the spectators. Few among the latter would have volunteered for a 
forlorn hope with any kind of confidence. Yet the whole thing was 
brag. We kept no prepared grenades on hand, and none would have 
been thrown if an assault had been made on Fort Moultrie. 

The shell-torpedo was also a scarecrow ; it consisted of a ten-inch 
shell, loaded with a blowing charge, and provided with a fuse which 
ignited by being trodden on. It was buried, fuse up, some six inches 
under the surface; a piece of plank was laid over the fuse, and the 
whole covered with sand and raked smooth. To fire it some one struck 
over the plank with a long pole, and explosion resulted. It was in- 
tended to illustrate the danger of treading on forbidden ground. We 
were not annoyed by inquisitive strangers prowling around the work 
after that; they kept strictly to the public roads. Although there 
never was a shell-torpedo planted in earnest, they evidently believed 
the sand was full of them. Humbug is highly essential in war. 

To the lay mind Fort Moultrie was becoming formidable. Even 
now they thought it could not be taken without bloodshed, and it was 
getting stronger every day. Colonel Gardner was an energetic fool. 
Could he not see that he would have to surrender anyhow? and might 
he not do it gracefully without bloodshed? But it was impossible to 
mistake his intentions. He evidently meant to fight until he was 
forced to surrender. He was too old to appreciate the situation. If he 
continued in command peaceable secession would be impossible. Peace- 
able secession was highly desirable. Colonel Gardner. was an obstacle 
in the way ; therefore Colonel Gardner must be removed. 

Removing an old but active officer who was willing to serve was 
less easy then than now. ‘There was no retired list to which he could 
be honorably transferred ; and if he would neither get sick nor ask for 
leave of absence, nothing remained but summary removal. In this 
case the last method was inconvenient, unless it could be made to ap- 
pear that it was done in the interest of the government. A report to 
that effect was necessary as a basis of action. So the Secretary of War 
sent an officer to inspect the work. I remember his arrival well. We 
all wondered what it meant; would it end in the withdrawal or re- 
inforcement of the garrison? The officer sent was a captain then, 
but has since become better known as General Fitz-John Porter. He 
wandered about the work for two or three days and then returned to 
Washington. In a few days after Lieutenant-Colonel John L. Gardner 
was relieved from command of the post, and Major Robert Anderson 
was appointed in his place. 

Major Anderson was a native of Kentucky. He was a fine, sol- 
dierly-looking man, with features clean cut as a cameo, and an expres- 
sion and bearing which indicated a ‘haughty, imperious disposition. 
Perhaps the soldier’s description of him is the best pen-picture that 
can be drawn,—“ He looked like a thoroughbred.” 
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The men, although sorry to part with their old commander, took 
to the new one kindly from the first. I remember well the day he 
took command. He had been down at Colonel Gardner’s residence, 
which was outside the fort, and quite a crowd of citizens had collected 
in front of the main gate to get a glimpse of the new commander. As 
the major approached, the sentinel offered the appropriate compliment 
and salute, and the gates swung open for his admission. Acknowledging 
the sentinel’s salute, but declining the proffered compliment, he called 
for the commander of the guard, and directed that the gates be left 
open in future. Then, after hesitating a moment, he turned to the 
crowd and, with a courteous gesture, said, “ Walk in, gentlemen, if you 
wish to. We have no secrets here.” 

A new policy, as well as a new commander, was inaugurated at 
Moultrie that day. The gentlemen walked in, curious, but uncomfort- 
able. They kept strictly to the brick walks. Their recollections of 
shell-torpedoes made them less inquisitive than they would have been. 
They saw little, and understood less, of what was going on. Yet toa 
certain extent the cat was out of the bag. The mounds of sand which 
their imaginations had made so formidable when concealed, were simple 
enough, and seemingly harmless enough, when seen. But why did 
Colonel Gardner close the gates? Why did the man with only six- 
pence in his pocket fight so hard with the highwayman? To hide his 
poverty. 

The preparations for defense were continued with as much energy 
after Major Anderson’s arrival as before, only there was no conceal- 
ment. Mystery no longer magnified our efforts. What we did was 
seen and judged by all who chose to enter. By and by we were 
' almost ready, as far as labor and sand could make us so. We had 
overhauled our ammunition, counted our cartridges, and considered 
our wants. We needed many things. We needed men worst of all, 
but we knew we could not get any. If we were to stand a siege we 
needed more provisions,—we only had one month’s supply,—but we 
knew it would be useless to ask for them. Then we needed more 
friction-primers. We knew there were plenty in the arsenal over in 
Charleston, but they might as well have been at the north pole. If 
we asked for them in the regular way, we would only expose our weak- 
ness and destroy every hope of procuring the needed supply. The 
only way was to get them out of Charleston by stealth. An officer of 
_ the garrison took charge of the undertaking. He went to the city, in 
mufti, one day, and several soldiers who were on pass happened over 
on the same day, also in mufti. They met by chance at the arsenal. 
The officer anticipated no difficulty in getting the primers. It was 
getting them out of Charleston which,.constituted the difficulty. This 
he hoped to overcome by means of the soldiers. Each man could 
carry at least one thousand primers without attracting attention. There 
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seemed to be no great difficulty about it, yet the scheme failed. The 
fact that disguised soldiers from Fort Moultrie were assembling at the 
arsenal got abroad in the city, and there was some trouble. At any 
rate, the officer and his party had to come home without the primers. 
We had some on hand. The failure of the expedition was not 
altogether ruinous, but it was very unfortunate for all that. 

By this time South Carolina had seceded. The Palmetto flag 
floated everywhere except on Moultrie. We were virtually a be- 
leaguered garrison without the formality of a declaration of war. We 
were watched by everybody during the day, and by an armed steamer 
with militia on board during the night. The time for us to be eaten 
up was evidently at hand. Prudence required that we should pre- 
pare ourselves for the sacrifice. ‘There was but little that we could do 
except get rid of our impedimenta. We had a fine collection of women 
and children to dispose of. It was natural that we should desire to place 
them in safety. The chivalry of the South could not well object. So 
two large schooners were chartered to carry them to Fort Johnson. 
Two large schooners to carry the wives and children of a garrison of 
seventy odd men! It is a solemn and significant fact; and not more 
than a third of the men were married at that. The schooners arrived 
a little before dusk. After dark they were loaded. Everything eat- 
able at the post was put on board. We were bound to see the women 
and children provided for. But what did they want with ammunition ? 
Why was our store of powder surreptitiously slipped on board? Pat 
never inquired. It was Foster’s laborers that loaded the schooners, 
and they were not familiar with the external appearance of ammuni- 
tion packages. Besides, they were disguised. Many an Irishman 
smoked his dhudeen in a comfortable way that night seated on a powder- 
barrel, and coolly knocked the ashes out on the chine in blissful igno- 
rance of his danger. By daylight all the contraband of war was on 
board and stored below. The hatches were secured and the laborers 
dismissed. A detail of soldiers now appeared, and furniture began to 
arrive. Chairs, tables, boxes and bureaus, beds, mattresses and cradles 
were piled on deck. At last the women and the children marched on 
board, sad and tearful. A few hasty good-byes were said. An officer 
stepped on board. The lines were cast off, and our principal impedi- 
menta were on the way to safety. “It was kind in the major to send 
an officer with them, though.” “ Faith, and few commanders would 
have even sent a sergeant,” were remarks that might have been heard 
on the wharf after their departure. But then the speakers knew 
nothing of what was in the hold. 

As amicable relations had been, to all appearances, permanently 
established between the gentlemen of South Carolina and the officers of 
Fort Moultrie, there was nothing strange in most of the latter being 
the guests of some of the former the day before Christmas. It was a 
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little strange, however, that the officers should come home before sun- 
set. It was said the major had been taken ill. Then our captain, a 
strictly temperate man, who, moreover, had not been at the party, and 
who never was known to make a bet, acted as if he had laid a large 
amount by way of a wager with some betting lunatic as to the amount of 
ammunition that the men could carry on their persons if they were to 
try. Ido not mean it be understood as saying that he made such a 
bet, or that he said he had done so, only that the impression among 
the men was that he had. So to decide this imaginary bet, as the men 
thought, they were required to fall in at retreat roll-call loaded down 
with cartridges. 

It may seem that we were mighty obtuse; but, so far as I know, 
not a man had the remotest idea that we were going to move. Every- 
body had made their minds up that the coming fight would be at Fort 
Moultrie. They knew nothing of the ammunition that had been 
shipped ; and everything that had occurred indicated resistance and not 
removal. 

The drums beat off retreat as usual, and the flag came down, but, 
instead of being chucked away in its box by the flag-staff, it was 
carefully folded up under the direction of an officer and brought down 
from the ramparts. Everybody knew then that something serious was 
in the wind, but not a word was spoken. Without a word, excepting 
those of command, the men were marched away, and as they left the 
fort the gates were shut. Without any effort at concealment, except 
that the arms were trailed, the men were marched to the front beach, 
. where boats with muffled oars awaited them. They embarked, and 

the boats were headed for the guard-steamer, lazily lying at anchor in 
mid-stream. Were we going tocapture her? No doubt dozens thought 
we were, for many hands stole furtively around to be assured about 
the bayonet being there, and ready to be fixed at a moment’s notice. 
Whatever was thought, nothing was said. Only the measured dip of 
the muffled oars disturbed the stillness, and that. could hardly have 
been heard if it had not been seen. Discipline is invaluable at all 
times, but especially so in moments like these; one word might have 
spoiled the game. We passed close to the steamer. We could hear 
the songs and laughter of those on board. Many among us who had 
already braced their nerves for the assault found out that they were 
wrong. Sumter, and not the guard-boat, was our objective-point. 
Nerves were relaxed, eyes twinkled, faces melted into smiles; yet not 
‘a word. One danger was past, and another was approaching. The 
laborers in Sumter—rebels almost to a man—must be surprised. If 
they discovered our approach in time they could defeat our purpose ; 
but they were as careless as the soldiers on the guard-boat. It was 
Christmas-eve, and both parties were making a night of it. The 
laborers, or some of them at least, were playing “seven up” when the 
Vou. X.—No. 5. 38 
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muzzles of half a dozen rifles appeared at the door. They got no 
chance to talk. “Come out of there, and be quick about it,” was all the 
sergeant said; but the muskets of his men were ready, and the soldiers 
only waited for the word. The sergeant was not there to answer ques- 
tions. There was nothing for it but obey. ‘The laborers turned out, 
—sulkily enough,—out of their snug, warm barrack, out of the fort, and 
saw the gates close behind them. The thing was done,—the transfer 
was made, Sumter was occupied; the garrison was safe. It was.one 
o’clock in the morning, however, before it was thought wise to adver- 
tise the fact. Then three guns were fired from Sumter, and the four 
men left in Moultrie lit their torches; and the officers, with the women 
and children, cut loose from Johnson and made for Sumter. And the 
watches on the guard-boat found out they had been fooled ; and a ruddy 
glare in the direction of Moultrie told them, and all who were awake 
in Charleston harbor that night, that Fort Moultrie was on fire. 

There were four men left in Moultrie, and they had important 
work to do. Fort Moultrie with its armament complete was more 
than a match for unfinished Sumter with its guns unmounted. There- 
fore the armament of Moultrie must be destroyed. This was the work 
intrusted to the four men on that eventful night. As soon as the gar- 
rison had left the guns were spiked; and combustibles were piled 
around the wooden gun-carriages; and the old flag-staff was cut 
down; and all the war-like stores, as far as practicable, were de- 
stroyed. Then when the signal-guns were heard the torch was applied ; 
and tongues of flames shot up and lighted up the bay ; and our careless 
friend, the guard-boat, whistled the alarm ; and Charleston awoke and . 
sent a shower of rockets upward to the sky ; and blue-lights burned ; 
in short, there was a first-class Fourth of July celebration in Charleston 
harbor at one o’clock in the morning of Christmas-day. 

The four men left in Moultrie did their duty well. They meant to 
have no failure in their work, and they had none. They remained in 
the fort until afternoon. Meantime, a large crowd collected in front of 
the entrance.- The gates were shut, and a sentinel was pacing his meas- 
ured beat as if nothing unusual were going on. They told him that 
the fort appeared to be on fire, and asked how many men there were 
within. But he made no reply. Then they crowded closer to the gate, 
and seemingly intended crowding the sentry off his post. They could 
no longer be ignored. The sentry with his bayonet-point scratched a 
line across the road, and said, “Ill shoot the first man that puts his 
foot across that line.” They laughed at that at first, but by and by 
they lost their tempers some and cursed the sentinel. They said the 
fort was theirs, and they would enter when they chose. But no one 
put his foot across the line. ; 

About 1 p.m. the sentry was withdrawn. The little wicket 
opened ; the sergeant’s face appeared, and called the sentinel. The 
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sentinel withdrew; the wicket was reclosed; and the mob yelled 
and threatened. Meantime, the four men hurried to the other side of 
the fort, jumped from the parapet, and made their way to Sumter. 
Such is the story of the destruction of the armament of Fort 
Moultrie, as told to me immediately after the event by those who did 
the work. 

Sumter was hardly defensible when we got there. We had a very 
busy time for several weeks. Guns had to be mounted. Extra embra- 
sures, which we had not men enough to defend, had to be bricked up. 
Then provisions were rather scarce for a siege. We had some, it is 
true. We had fallen heir to the rations of the workmen, in addition 
to those shipped from Moultrie. We could get along perhaps for two 
months, if it were not for the women and children. Then the Governor 
of South Carolina, perhaps to make us prodigal of the supplies we had, 
kindly permitted us to purchase in open market, in the city, one day’s 
rations at a time; that is, of fresh meat and vegetables. When that 
permission was withdrawn, which it was in due time, as a matter of 
course our troubles began. Then we had to beg. Not for bread,—we 
knew that would be useless,—but for permission to send away the 
women and children. This at last was granted, and the siege began in 
earnest. 

I shall only refer to a few incidents of the siege. Shortly after the 
departure of the women and children we were put on short allowance, 
which gradually became shorter, until it reached one cracker a day, and 
finally disappeared altogether. The only thing we had plenty of was 
salt pork, fat and rusty, a look at which was as satisfying as a ration. 
I have never had an appetite for pork since. But the men were cheer- 
ful asa rule; I heard no grumbling. They seemed to realize the 
situation, and were too busy or too patriotic to complain. And that 
reminds me that I have not disposed of the workmen whom we so 
unceremoniously turned out of doors on our arrival. 

Men were too valuable to be thrown away. If any of the work- 
men were willing to cast in their lot with the garrison and fight for the 
honor of the old flag, the garrison would be thankful for their assist- 
ance. Captain Foster conducted the negotiations. The astonished 
workmen were huddled together on the wharf, trying hard to under- 
stand what had happened. Foster called them up, one at a time, to 
the wicket in the main gate, and put to eacli the momentous question, 
_ “Are you willing to share the fortune of this garrison and fight in 
defense of the old flag?” If the answer was yes, and the man seemed 
honest about it, he was taken in; if he said no, he remained outside. 

Quite a number of them elected to remain with the garrison, among 
them the foreman bricklayer, the foreman carpenter, and the foreman 
blacksmith. The bricklayer was a Baltimorean, a bright, active, in- 
telligent man, and thoroughly loyal. He at once took charge of the 
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masonry-work essential to the defense of the fort by so small a garri- 
son. Fortunately, there was plenty of building material in the fort. 
The embrasures of the second tier were all bricked up. There were no 
guns mounted on that tier. About three-fourths of the embrasures on the 
lower tier were also bricked up; not because there were no guns there, 
but because we had no men to defend them in case of assault. A 
breast-high wall was also built across the main sally-port inside the 
gate, to facilitate the defense of that entrance when the gates were de- 
molished. In short, the boss bricklayer had plenty to do, and his ser- 
vices were invaluable. When the bombardment began he acted as a 
cannoneer, and was the only man seriously wounded during the fight. 

The boss carpenter was also invaluable. He was intelligent, a 
capital workman, and intensely loyal. His usefulness was not confined 
to his trade; he was handy at anything. 

The boss blacksmith was a character. He was, I think, an English- 
man, and must have weighed over two hundred and fifty pounds when 
he joined himself to the Sumter garrison. He was a skillful workman, 
of course, or he would not have been boss of his department, and did 
valuable service in the defense ; but toward the close of the siege he 
had a terrible time with his appetite. Yet he was good-natured through- 
out, was a prime favorite among the men, and never expressed a regret 
at having joined the garrison. He fought famously during the bom- 
bardment, and left Fort Sumter a comparatively thin man. 

Those workmen who declined to cast their lot with the garrison 
were sent to Charleston, the barge making, I think, two or three trips 
for the purpose. 

We had been a week without marketing. Jt was well known to 
our adversaries that we were suffering, and many believed we were 
starving. That they would have compassion on us we had no right to 
expect, and didn’t expect. In their frequent trips by steamboat to 
Morris Island, with material for the batteries they were building, they 
passed as close to Fort Sumter as practicable. They could see the gaunt- 
looking sentinels pacing their weary round in the air, sixty feet above 
the water, and seemingly expected them to say something. Perhaps 
they expected every trip to be hailed and asked for transportation to 
Charleston by the Sumter garrison, starved into mutiny. But our men 
were forbidden to talk. The eager looks of expectation directed to- 
ward them from the decks of the passing steamers, and which un- 
doubtedly were looks of sympathy, were misunderstood, and deemed 
an impertinence by the sentinels. Unable to answer in unadorned 
Anglo-Saxon without disobedience, and still determined to be even with 
the “ Johnnies,” the sentinels, when no officer was around, resorted toa 
very expressive pantomime, which seemed to, give them great satis- 
faction, and never failed to make the other fellows impolite. I have 
seen a sentinel, who believed himself unobserved on such an occasion, 
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with his musket balanced on his shoulder, the thumb of one open hand 
at his nose, the thumb of the other touching the little finger of the 
first, and an expression on his face which would have broken the heart 
of Grimaldi if he had seen it; and I knew that a steamer was passing 
the fort within hailing distance, and he was conversing with the men 
on board. Then let some one in authority make his appearance, and 
the change in that sentinel would be miraculous,—the musket and the 
man would straighten up simultaneously, and the latter would be ready 
to swear that he had held no conversation with the steamboat. 

It was generally believed among outsiders that many of the garrison 
would desert if they only had the chance. From their stand-point, and 
with their ideas of patriotism, the belief was not unnatural. The inves- 
tigation of a homicide which had occurred some six months before 
on Sullivan’s Island gave them an opportunity to put this idea to 
the test. The case was before the grand jury, and some six or eight 
Sumter soldiers were subpoenaed as witnesses. The subpoenas were 
brought over under a flag of truce and delivered to the major. Sure 
enough, when the day appointed came, the men were sent to Charleston. 
They were there, I think, twodays. When they returned—which they 
all did—they informed me that they had been treated splendidly while 
they were in the city ; had had plenty to eat and drink and tobacco “ till 
they couldn’t rest,” and nothing to pay; that they had been per- 
mitted to go where they pleased and buy what they liked ; in short, 
treated like gentlemen until they announced their determination to go 
back toSumter. Then they were kept under surveillance by the police, 
and when they went on board the boat which had been sent for them 
they were searched, and all the eatables, drinkables, and tobacco which 
they had been permitted to purchase were taken away. 

The episode of the “Star of the West” was a very exciting inci- 
dent while it lasted. The strange steamer was first seen off the bar 
early in the morning. What she was doing there was a mystery. 
She seemed to be at anchor. Presently she got under way and stood 
- in toward the harbor, taking the Morris Island channel, and flying a 
United States flag of unusual dimensions. As she approached the ex- 
citement increased, and the probability of enjoying a square meal in 
the immediate future brightened the eyes of many of the garrison. At 
length a puff of smoke from Morris Island, then another and another 
in quick succession, told us, even before the sound had reached our ears, 
. that the rebels had a battery around there, and were firing on the 
steamer. The long roll was beaten, and every man sprang to his gun 
with a will. The guns already loaded were pointed on the rebel 
_ battery in an instant, and the hands which held the lanyards trembled 
with eagerness for the word to fire.- But the word was not given. 
The major had some kind of a consultation with some of his officers ; 
they were not all there. The consultation was held in the laundry. 
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Of course I know nothing of what was said at the conference. The 
opinions I formed were based upon the conduct of Captain Foster. 
He left the laundry in a hurried manner, smashing a rather seedy silk 
hat, which indicated a condition of mind bordering on lunacy, seeing 
that that silk hat was the only head-gear he possessed. He habitually 
wore citizen’s dress, and having on this occasion buckled on a sword 
over an ordinary walking coat, was a figure calculated to attract 
observation in a garrison. I knew that Foster was for fighting, and 
judged from appearances that the major wasn’t. 

The affair of the “Star of the West” gave rise to a lengthy corre- 
spondence between Major Anderson and the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, which was no doubt high-toned and honorable, if not a little 
bombastic; but nothing came of it, not even an additional cracker to 
our contracted ration. 

Another amusing incident was the visit of a Yankee schooner. 
The captain had lost his reckoning. He had no idea where he was, 
except the general one that he was somewhere on the Southern coast. 
He had been some time at sea, and knew of no unpleasantness at any 
of the Southern ports. He was loaded with ice, which may account 
for his coolness, and was bound from Boston to Savannah, Georgia. 
Having arrived off the harbor, which he mistook for the mouth of 
the Savannah River, he set his ensign proudly enough, and made for 
the harbor. As soon as he came within range, the “ Star of the West” 
battery, as we had named it, treated him and his flag to a regular 
broadside. This astonished him, no doubt, but did him no material 
injury. He was near enough now for us to see all his movements with 
a glass. He was evidently scared, and just as evidently puzzled. He 
rushed to his ensign halliards and gave them a savage tug or two, 
looking at the same time in the direction of the battery in a nervous, 
angry manner, the same as to say, “ Don’t you see that flag, the ensign 
of the universal Yankee nation? What do you mean?” when bang! 
came a second broadside from the “ Star of the West,” and a first one 
from Fort Moultrie. That was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
The bewildered skipper seemed to give it up. He hauled down his 
ensign, cast anchor, and commenced mending his mainsail, through 
which a couple of round-shot had found their way.. He was visited 
immediately by a boat from the rebel batteries, and also one from 
Sumter. When our boat returned, the men said that a madder 
American would be hard to find than was on board that schooner. He 
left for Savannah that night. 

Still another incident which created quite an excitement happened 
in this way. The rebel batteries were now finished, and practicing _ 
every day. Sometimes the guns were shotted, and the targets aimed 
at were the buoys to the right or left of Sumter; but more frequently 
the practice was with blank cartridge, to perfect the men in the manual 
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and accustom them to the racket of the guns. Well, one day they 
were having practice with blanks from Stevens’s Battery. Stevens’s 
Battery was the nearest rebel work to Fort Sumter, being twelve 
hundred yards distant. It was an ironclad battery, and mounted 
three guns, bearing upon the gorge wall, the main gate, and the 
wharf of Fort Sumter. The post of sentinel No. 1 was on the 
wharf, and the sentinel was an ex-officer of the Prussian army, as he 
was very fond of telling his friends. He may have had more rank 
in the Prussian army than he had in the American, but I defy him to 
have had more dignity. On post, he was the impersonation of mili- 
tary intolerance. He seemed to look down on all mankind, and feel 
himself a superior being. Presently a solid shot came screaming from 
Stevens’s Battery, and struck the coping of the wharf immediately in 
front of the main gate, smashing a large block of granite to “smither- 
eens.” The sentinel was within a few feet. He halted, gazed at the 
demolished rock for an instant, seemed to realize the situation, threw 
his arms to port, and called loudly, “Sergeant of the guard, No. 1!” 
When that functionary appeared, without moving one unnecessary 
muscle, the sentinel pointed with his head in the direction of the 
demolished stone, reported “round-shot,” brought his musket to a 
“ right-shoulder shift,” and resumed walking his post. Although the 
sentinel remained cool as a cucumber, the garrison was thrown into 
commotion. The long roll was beaten at once, and the batteries were 
manned ; but before anything further could be done a white flag ap- 
peared on the offending battery, and a boat put out from it similarly 
equipped and pulled for Sumter. It brought the culprit, an impatient 
rebel, who, having grown weary waiting for the war to begin, had sur- 
reptitiously slipped a solid shot into his gun. The rebel officers offered 
to turn him over to Major Anderson for punishment, but the major 
declined to receive him, saying they might punish him themselves if 
they thought it necessary. I doubt if they did. The culprit certainly 
did not expect it. He looked as if he felt himself upon the very 
pinnacle of fame. 

There was no end to our devices for defense, and some of them 
were ludicrous enough. We could see our adversaries by the thousand 
drilling on the beach over against us every day, and the chances that 
we would have with such a multitude if they ever assaulted us forced 
themselves on our consideration. That the main gate would be battered 
_ down early in the action could not be doubted, and if an assault were 
attempted it would be at that point. Of course the enemy must come 
in small boats, but they might do that under cover of darkness. Then 
they must land and form some kind of a column before they could 
charge any fairly-defended breach with success. The wharf was the 
only fit place for such landing and formation. The wharf, therefore, 
should be subject to a grape and canister fire. There were no embra- 
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sures in the gorge wall, and the guns, en barbette sixty feet above the 
water, could not be depressed so as to be effective. To remedy this, 
part of the parapet was cut away in front of two 24-pounders which 
could be brought to bear upon the wharf. The kind of projectile to 
use in these guns was the subject of much debate. At last it was 
decided to load them with a stand of grape and a bag of broken stones. 
These filled the gun nearly to the muzzle, and much curiosity as to the 
effect of such a charge was experienced. To satisfy this curiosity it 
was determined to fire one of them off. 

The night before this trial was made I was on guard. In making 
my rounds, just after sunset, I found a ten-pound cartridge which had 
been carelessly overlooked when those spread out to dry in the sun had 
been taken in. It might rain before morning, and it was too late to 
get into the magazine ; so I took out the tompion of one of the 24- 
pounder guns, crammed in the cartridge, and replaced the tompion, 
intending to take it out again in the morning. Of course I forgot; 
and the gun was the one selected for the experiment. I was up there 
myself, and very much interested in the result. The tompion was 
removed, the gun was aimed and depressed, and then fired. It was a 
capital shot. The surface of the water was churned into foam all 
around the wharf, but the gun behaved in an unaccountable manner. 
There was an unusual amount of smoke. Part of the parapet was 
blown away, and the gun recoiled to and over the counter-hurters, and 
then turned a kind of hand-spring to the rear, to the amazement of the 
gunners and the officer in charge. Just as she was on the turn, I 
remembered the cartridge. The officer in command charged No. 2 
with having failed to remove the tompion. This he easily refuted by 
producing the tompion. Then science was appealed to. Paper, pencils, 
and formule were produced, and much figuring was indulged in. 
This soon disclosed the cause of the disaster ; the charge should have 
been diminished. Everybody was satisfied with the solution, and I 
thought it would be a pity to spoil such a fine demonstration. At the 
same time, I was not convinced of its correctness. 

Another laughable device was known as “ Wittyman’s cheval-de- 
frise.” Wittyman wasa kind of carpenter. He was a German by 
birth, and had never mastered the English language sufficiently well to 
understand technical descriptions. The captain of Wittyman’s company 
was convinced that the fort could be successfully assaulted, after the 
gate was battered down, by landing parties all around the work on the 
five or six feet of rip-rapping between the water and the foot of the 
scarp, and then rushing round simultaneously to the gate. To prevent 
the rushing, he proposed to place a cheval-de-frise across the rip-rapping 
at each end of the gorge wall. So he sent for Wittyman, and ordered 
two chevaux-de-frise. Wittyman knew no more about chevaux-de-frise 
than he did about parallelopipedons. Explanatory descriptions and 
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illustrations were now in order. The captain was a deft draughtsman, 
and Witty man soon got an idea; that itwas a wrong one was not 
immediately apparent. He gave it bodily form and placed it in 
position, such as it was. I shall not attempt to describe it. Suffice it 
to say that it was a source of amusement to the garrison during the 
siege. Whenever a man felt particularly hungry or specially blue, he 
would step around and take a look at Wittyman’s masterpiece, and he 
was sure to forget his misery in roars of laughter. Nor was that the 
only good effect it had: there is no telling how much influence it 
had in preventing an assault. It puzzled the rebels very much. Not 
a steamer or small boat passed the fort but every glass on board would 
be leveled at the nondescript. And they never found out what it was. 
After the fighting was all over, some rebels, who expressed a wish to 
see the corner which was so nearly breached, and were told they might 
go round and look at it, hesitated a moment, and glancing furtively at 

, Wittyman’s production, remarked, “ It’s mined, ain’t it?” They were 
assured it was not, but the nondescript was too much for their curiosity : 
they didn’t go. Some of the men, probably Wittyman himself, 
unwilling that the mysterious defense should become known to the 
enemies of his country, soon afterward removed it and threw the 
fragments into the water. 

Our experience with hand-grenades at Moultrie had been so satis- 
factory that we developed the idea at Sumter, and made grenades an 
important feature in the defense. Sumter was admirably adapted to 
their use. We prepared and distributed large numbers of them about 
the work, principally 10-inch and 12-pounder shells. The larger 
shells were intended to be used from the parapet, and the smaller from 
the loopholed windows in the gorge wall. We had improved upon 
the Moultrie idea. Instead of using time fuses, which would be im- 
practicable in action, we used lanyards and friction-primers. The 
shells were loaded with heavy bursting charges, and wooden plugs 
were driven in the fuse-holes; gimlet-holes were then bored in the 
plugs and friction-primers inserted. Lanyards of spun yarn or mar- 
line, fifty-five feet long, were fastened at convenient intervals on the 
parapet, and prepared grenades were stowed under a convenient bomb- 
proof shelter. To throw a grenade, it was lifted on the parapet, the 
lanyard was hooked into the eye of the primer, and the shell was per- 
mitted to roll over; it descended the length of the lanyard, when the 
primer was fired and the shell exploded, just five feet above the 
ground.. It would be difficult to conceive of a simpler or more 
destructive weapon for repelling an assault ; we tried several, and they 
worked admirably. The smaller grenades were similarly prepared. 
They were stored away in the back casemates along the gorge wall. 

' In the early days of our sojourn in Sumter it was pleasant to see 
little children around ; but it was not always free from danger, as the 
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following incident will show. One day a great racket was heard in an 
empty upper room ; it had been going on for some time, and seemed to 
be getting more boisterous. At last somebody went up to see what 
was going on. He found three or four children there, having a 
famous time rolling improvised ten-pins. The game, however, had to 
be stopped. The balls they were rolling were 12-pounder shells, 
loaded, primed, and ready for use as hand-grenades. 

I shall never forget these shells. After the firing was over, the 
grenades were still on hand; not one had been used, as no assault had 
been made. For some reason or another the major did not wish the 
rebels to get the idea of the grenades. He could not honorably throw 
them overboard, so he ordered the primers to be drawn. To draw the 
primer from a loaded shell is about as dangerous as to extract the 
fangs from a rattlesnake. Yet we had to do it, and did doit. It 
would be difficult to hire men to do that kind of work. 

The barrel-grenade was a device similar to the shell-grenade. It 
consisted of a barrel filled with stones broken to the size of road-metal, 
having a demijohn or canister containing a large charge of powder in 
the centre. The barrel was headed up, and looked harmless enough. 
It was fired by a friction-primer and lanyard, as described for the shell- 
grenade. Only a few barrel-grenades were prepared. We never tried 
but one as an experiment; it worked splendidly. 

The rebels had an idea that Sumter was mined all over, and that 
we could blow it out of existence at pleasure. This idea arose out of a 
misinterpretation of observed facts. In fortifying against assault, we 
had observed that the sills of the embrasures were less than five feet 
above the rip-rapping. Parties were therefore set to work to excavate 
pits in front of the embrasures, some two or three feet deep. This 
operation was observed and misunderstood by the rebels: they sup- 
posed we were planting mines in front of the scarp. 

As a matter of fact, there were only two mines planted at Sumter, 
and they were in the wharf. As already stated, the wharf was the 
most likely muster-ground for an assaulting column. If the rebels 
should determine to assault, and should land on the wharf, which dark- 
ness might enable them to do, to be able to blow them out of existence 
in a moment would be a manifest advantage to the defense. Conse- 
quently two pits were dug in the wharf,—which was of masonry, 
filled in with rubbish, and paved,—one near each end, and a five-gallon 
demijohn filled with powder was placed in each. A wooden trough, 
containing the lanyard and a powder-hose, connected the mines with 
the interior of the work under the wharf pavement. The lanyard 
was attached to the eyes of primers inserted in gimlet-holes bored 
through the stoppers of the demijohns, so that a single pull fired both 
mines simultaneously. The powder-hose was an auxiliary arrange- 
ment intended for use if the primers should fail. It terminated in a 
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well about two feet deep just inside the main gate. The well was 
covered with a large flat stone, to guard against accidents. The lan- 
yard, after entering the fort, divided into many branches leading to 
various points within the work. As no assault was made, we had no 
opportunity of testing the efficiency of our mines, and during the 
excitement of the bombardment they were almost forgotten. 

In this connection a rather touching incident occurred. The bom- 
bardment was over. The barracks were still on fire, and sentinels were 
posted to keep over-curious Carolinians at a distance. There were 
thousands of them, in all kinds of craft, from steamboats to canoes, 
around the fort; but none were permitted to land. Our old acquaint- 
ance the ex-Prussian officer was again on post,—the same post on the 
wharf. He was in full uniform, and, as usual, fully impressed with the 
dignity of his position ; in fact, rather more than usual, for his bearing 
had a heroic element in it hard to account for. He was hungry, we 
all knew that, and tired and weary, as we all were ; for he had just had 
thirty-six sleepless hours of the hardest kind of work. Yet there he 
was, stately as a guardsman, and evidently happy. His orders were 
to keep everybody away from the wharf; they must not be permitted 
to approach it within two hundred yards. It was some time before we 
found out the cause of his elation. We had all forgotten that the wharf 
was mined ; but he had not. He was on the post of danger, and he knew it. 
There were some three feet of live coals on the top of the stone which 
covered the free end of the powder-hose. The gallant Prussian knew 
that fact too, and supposed that he was posted there to see that people 
kept far enough away to escape destruction when the wharf blew up. 
It was not for him to remind his officer that there was a sleeping 
voleano under his feet. He was a soldier, and knew how to obey. 
Poor fellow! he was fond of beer, and quarrelsome in his cups, but 
God help the heart that cannot warm to such a man. 

Unanimous as the people of South Carolina are supposed to have 
been in favor of secession, there were some loyal men among them. I 
remember one specimen, who, although Irish by birth, had spent his 
best years in the State. He was now hard on to sixty years of age, and 
fairly well off for a man of his station in life. He was a drayman and 
owned quite a number of teams, which he let for hire. When Captain 
Foster commenced work on Fort Moultrie a good deal of hauling had 
to be done, and McInerry, the drayman, willingly let his carts for 
the purpose. This displeased the rebels, and a committee waited. upon 
him and demanded that he withdraw his teams. The committee re- 
minded him that he was a citizen of South Carolina, and that patriot- 
ism demanded that he should not help the enemies of his State. 

“ A citizen of South Caroliny is it?”-replied the drayman. “‘ Faith, 
and do ye suppose I crassed the broad Atlantic to become a citizen of 
only one Shtate ?” 
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Of course McInerry’s motives may not have been unmixed with 
mercenary considerations in that transaction, but the following is 
believed to be pure. There was a tobacco famine in Sumter. A piece 
of tobacco was almost worth its weight in gold. This condition of ours 
had got abroad in some way, or lovers of the weed had guessed at it, 
and one generous donation was received from a leading manufacturer 
in New York. But that supply was exhausted, and we were as badly 
off as ever again. One Sunday a small boat was observed leaving 
Sullivan’s Island, and coming in the direction of Sumter. It had no 
white flag, and contained only three men. When it got within five 
hundred yards of the fort it was hailed by the sentinel and ordered off, 
a shot being fired in front of it as a warning. The boat stopped, and 
the figure in the stern-sheets commenced gesticulating violently, and no 
doubt shouting, although we could not make out what he said. At 
last he seemed to give it up. He ceased gesticulating and sat down. 
Then some inexplicable proceedings were indulged in, and presently a 
large white flag was displayed, and the rowers resumed pulling toward 
the fort. The sentinel reported “ Flag of truce approaching,” and the 
officer of the day ordered a boat away to receive it. But the flag of 
truce was too quick for him. While he was yet talking it came sweep- 
ing around the corner of the fort, and in an instant had hold of the 
wharf with a boat-hook. The officer of the day was furious at this 
irregular proceeding. He ordered the boat to cast off at once, on pain 
of being fired into. “ Fire away if ye loik, and divil a hair I care!” 
said McInerry, for he it was in the stern-sheets of the boat. “Do ye 
suppose that afther ruining my Sunday shirt by tearing the tail aff for a 
white flag, that I’m going to be driven away like a dog without givin’ 
the by’s the tobaky?” Meantime, he was throwing plugs of tobacco 
ashore tothe men. After distributing in this way a good armful of 
navy plug he dropped away, without waiting for thanks, and the officer 
of the day promptly withdrew, in order that the men might have an 
opportunity of expressing themselves without committing a breach of 
discipline in his presence. This they did with a will, and many hearty 
cheers were sent after the generous and loyal Irishman, who had risked 
his life and ruined his Sunday shirt on their behalf. Poor McInerry ! 
I saw him in 1872 sweeping the streets of Charleston. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE recent riots in Cincinnati have taught anew the necessity of a 
well-organized and disciplined militia. Whatever may have been 
the short-comings of the military force summoned to the rescue of 
the city from the reign“of terror which for three days appalled its 
inhabitants, the fact remains, that it was only through the instrumen- 
tality of the military that order was restored. That their work 
might have been better done, that had they been better drilled and 
better disciplined they would have accomplished the result they strove 
for in better style, and with less waste of life and ammunition, goes 
without saying; but this fact only emphasizes the lesson,—one of 
several lessons—which the lamentable occurrence teaches, and which 
we have already indicated. Members of the Peace Society, and goody- 
goody people of all names and creeds, wring their hands over these 
periodically recurring eruptions of lawlessness, and weakly declare 
their belief that the like will never occur again, and so seek to excuse 
their opposition to the formation and support of military organizations, 
and to all measures for the improvement of their efficiency. But states- 
men and legislators ought to recognize and profit by the teachings of 
experience, and in their several spheres of action, State or national, 
they should give every well-considered measure for the improvement 
of the military arm, including both the militia and the regular army, 
their earnest and hearty support. In respect of riots the attitude of 
the State forces and of the regular army is exactly the reverse of what 
it is in case of war. In the latter, the regulars are the first line, and 
the militia the reserve ; but in the suppression of riots the State forces 
are the first resource, and the national troops are resorted to only in the 
event of the insufficiency of the former to cope with the emergency. 
Within a few years we have had examples of the need of both the 
State and national forces in the suppression of rioters, and it is per- 
fectly well established that both are essential for the preservation of 
internal order as well as for the national defense. On several occasions 
since the war efforts have been made to induce Congress to do some- 
thing for the militia, but without success; and there is now pending a 
bill providing for an increase of the annual appropriation for arming 
and equipping the militia,.which seems to hang fire, but which ought 
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to pass. When it is considered that no increase in the annual appro- 
priation for this object has been made since the passage of the first bill 
in 1808, the country meanwhile having vastly increased in population, 
with, of course, a corresponding increase in the number of its militia, 
the reasonableness of the proposed increase of appropriation is suffi- 
ciently manifest. Of course much more needs to be done to improve 
the efficiency of the militia than is comprised in an increase of the 
annual appropriation for arming and equipping it, and much, we are 
glad to know, is being done in many of the States towards making it an 
efficient and reliable resource, whether in case of internal disorders or 
of actual war; but the failure of Congress to pass the bill now before 
it will measurably increase the difficulties with which the militia is 
beset in its struggles to attain a higher plane of efficiency, while its 
passage would be both a substantial assistance and a note of encour- 
agement to continued endeavor. 


TuHE British campaign in the Soodan seems to be at anend. With 
the exception of a small force left to hold Suakiw with the assistance 
of the fleet, the troops composing General Graham’s column are being 
transported to the stations from which they were collected, and all fur- 
ther military operations are at least suspended, if not definitely aban- 
doned. Meanwhile, General Gordon, having got himself bottled up in 
Khartoom, is apparently to be left to take care of himself as best he 
may. He finds his former influence with the sheiks and tribesmen 
much weakened, if, indeed, it may be said to longer exist in any con- 
siderable degree; and yet it is unquestionably to moral rather than 
physical resources that he must look to “ pluck the flower safety from 
the nettle danger.” The little reliance which he can place on the 
troops composing his force .is well exemplified by the miserable 
cowardice displayed by them on the occasion of a recent sortie made 
by him against the beleaguering rebels. His situation would seem to 
be one of grave peril, his best chance of safety lying apparently in the 
division of sentiment which is said to exist among the chiefs of the 
so-called rebellion. 


OFFIcERs of the army have not failed to note the quiet force which 
has marked the administration of the War Office under Secretary Lin- 
coln, and to be most favorably impressed with the dignified, intelligent, 
and impartial manner in which its duties have been discharged. While 
entirely removed from the arena of partisan politics, they are keen ob- 
servers of political events, and it may be said that all of them, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliation, welcome most heartily the signs of a growing 
disposition on the part of the Republican masses to demand for the 
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honored chief of the department under which they serve either the 
first or the second place on the ticket to be voted for at the coming 
national election. While recognizing in its full extent the magic of 
the name he bears, they, better than most others, recognize also that 
he owes far less to that adventitious circumstance than to the inherent 
strength of mind and character which is his-both by heredity and self- 
culture. The possession of a name made illustrious by a father is perhaps 
quite as much an obstacle as an aid to the achievement of great success 
in life. It can at best but assist in giving opportunity, for all beyond 
that it rather hampers than helps, in that it seems to exact from its 
wearer a measure of greatness conformed to a standard that may be, 
under the changed conditions of his life,—as contrasted with his father’s, 
—entirely unattainable. The army, while yielding to none in its 
veneration of the immortal name he bears, honors and respects Mr. 
Lincoln for himself, and would rejoice to hail him in a more imme- 
diate sense than now its chief and head. 


ACTIVE preparations are on foot in Philadelphia for the unveiling on 
July 1st of the equestrian statue of General John F. Reynolds, which 
is to be placed on the north front of the new Public Buildings, now 
nearing completion in that city. General R. Biddle Roberts, now of 
Chicago, formerly colonel of the First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves, 


will be the orator of the occasion, and the Reserve Association have 
fixed their annual reunion for the same date in order to co-operate with 
the Reynolds Moriument Association in the ceremonies incident to the 
unveiling of the statue. It is expected that the attendance will be 
large, including besides the survivors of the Reserves many representa- 
tives of the other commands which served under Reynolds, his sur- 
viving classmates at the Military Academy, and others. 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘¢ Famous AND DEcISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD,” Captain Charles King’s 
new book, has just been issued from the press of Messrs. J. C. McCurdy & Co., 
and more than meets the expectation which Captain King’s previous successes in 
authorship had aroused. In ‘The Colonel’s Daughter,’’ and in “ Kitty’s Con- 
quest,” the two military novels originally published as serials in Taz UnitEp 
SERVICE, and subsequently in book form by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Captain 
King had shown grace of diction, beauty of description, and an imagination so 
vivid and yet chastened as to impress the creations of his brain with an effect of 
realism that makes them, like Dickens’s characters, actual entities to the reader’s 
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mind. In the new field which Captain King has now attempted there was needed 
@ qualification, the possession of which his former successes did not necessarily 
imply,—the faculty of close and accurate study. In writing of the great battles 
comprised within the limits of authentic history he was dealing with real persons 
and events,—persons and events, moreover, that have been the theme of the poet, 
the painter, the orator, and the historian. Here, if ever, the writer must ‘ hew to 
the line,’’ and, discarding the suggestions of fancy, keep himself within the limits 
of ascertained facts. Captain King has amply filled this condition of success, and 
his studies of the great battles of antiquity no less than those of modern times will 
bear the closest historical criticism, while, clothed upon, as they have been, with all 
the author’s grace and picturesqueness of style, they are the most spirited and en- 
tertaining accounts of the great events they describe of which we have any knowl- 
edge. Combining thus the solid meat of history with the piquant sauce of an easy and 
vivacious style, this book furnishes the reader profit and pleasure in a degree seldom 
equaled. At the family fireside, and in the student’s closet, it will be alike wel- 
come, and we are much mistaken if it shall not largely enhance the reputation of 
the writer. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in the make-up of the 
book. It is handsomely printed on good paper, and is profusely illustrated with 
maps, cuts of arms and armor, pictures of notable battle scenes, and vignettes of 
celebrated soldiers. Its price in cloth, with gold and black ornaments, is $3.00; in 


leather (library style), $3.75. 


WE are informed that the first edition of The Manhattan for April was 
exhausted within five days after its issue. The sales of the last two numbers have 
been more than three times as large as those of any month previous to January. 
This magazine seems to be phenomenally successful, considering that it is now but 


a year old. 


GENERAL JAMEs S. BrisBIN, United States Army, of Fort Keogh, Montana, 
has prepared and printed ten thousand complete sets of information regarding 
Montana and the Northwest. This information is comprised in two pamphlets, 
maps, charts, and circulars. Persons desiring to remove from the East tothe West, 
or who think of visiting the West on business or pleasure, and who wish to secure 
accurate advice, would do well to send for General Brisbin’s books. Stock-raising, 
farming lands, coal lands, railroad lands, timber, mining, grazing, the National 
Park, and reduced rates of fare, are all treated in General Brisbin’s work. The 
complete set can be had by sending one dollar to pay cost of printing and postage 
to the author at Fort Keogh, Montana. 


In the U. 8. Circuit Court in Maryland, it was, on the 10th of March, 1884, 
adjudged and decreed that a perpetual injunction be issued against Louis E. Wetter, 
and eighteen others, restraining them from imitating the labels of the Rumford 
Chemical Works, manufacturers of Horsford’s Rumford Yeast Powder, and also 
from using their old bottles. 

The defendants were required to bring into court all fraudulent labels, and all 
imitation powder, for destruction. 

It was decreed that the Rumford Chemical Works be entitled to receive the profits 
which have been diverted from it by reason of the infringement, and the defendants 
were ordered to pay all costs. 

Thus is another victory scored for the Rumford Chemical Works, who, not long 
since, caused several parties to be heavily fined for violating the injunction of the 
Supreme Court restraining all persons from offering for sale ‘‘ Acid Phosphate”’ (so 
called) in any package which shall be a substantial or colorable imitation of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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JUDGE KELLEY VIEWS. 


The Hon. William D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, has 
been so long and so prominently before the American 
people that his sentiments on any important subject 
are valued, even by those who do not agree politi- 
cally with him. He is emphatically a man of the 
people. For twenty-three consecutive years his Con- 
gressional service has been rendered with singular 
fidelity and purity. His utterances are well known 
to come from his heart, and his opinions to be the 
result of the most mature deliberation. The judg- 
ment of such a man carries with it great weight, and 
his views, whether on public affairs or private inter- 
ests, are entitled to the respect of all thoughtful 
persons, : 

Judge Kelley's power of resistance to obstacles 
which would have put an ordinary man in his grave 
has long been the subject of comment, not only 
among his friends, but by the public generally. Such 
was his physical condition ten years ago that it was 
feared that the next Congressional session would be 
his last. 

For many years the judge had been afflicted with 
the most obstinate catarrh, which defied all the old- 
fashioned remedies, and which would have entirely 
laid on the shelf a less indomitable man than him- 
self. His life became almost a burden to him, and 
he was nearly at death’s door. To-day, although at 
an age when most men begin to show signs of wear- 
ing out, he is hearty and vigorous, and as ready and 
as able to perform his arduous Congressional duties 
as he was twenty years ago. 

An account of Judge Kelley’s remarkable case, as 
given by himself, will be of interest to all who are 
suffering with catarrh, and who are wondering what 
they shall do to get rid of this horrible disease. A 
reporter for the press recently spent a morning with 
Judge Kelley, at that gentleman’s home in West 
Philadelphia. To him the judge communicated the 
history of his illness and recovery substantially as 
follows: 


“T had, as a hereditary victim to catarrh, suffered 
for years. I was subject to violent paroxysms of 
coughing. Straining for relief had produced abra- 
sion of the membranes and daily effusion of blood 
from my throat. For four,years I a portion 
of each Congressional vacation in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or on the Pacific coast. While there I found 
relief, but on my return to tide-water the disease ap- 

with apparently renewed vigor. My breath- 
ing power diminished, so that in the early summer 
of 1873 it was little more than a panting for breath. 
About two years before this my attention had been 
called to Compound Oxygen Gas as then administered 
by Dr. Starkey. A friend who had great faith in 
its efficacy advised me to try it. On reading Dr. 
Starkey’s advertisement I threw the little book aside, 
and declined to resort to the Treatment on the ground 
that it was a quack medicine which proposed to cure 
everything and was consequently without adaptation 
to any particular disease. I grew worse, and in the 
summer my breathing was so short that a cough, a 
sneeze, or a sigh produced such acute pain at the 
base of the left lung that I felt it necessary to close 
up my affairs, as I did not believe I could last for 
sixty days. Nor do I now believe I would have 
— for that time had I not found a potent cura- 
ve agent. 

“TI had lost none of my prejudice against the Gas 
as a medicine, but in very tion, seeing that it 
could-not make me any worse than I was,‘and as 
medical treatment had utterly failed to meet m 
case, I concluded to try it. After a thorough exami- 
nation, Dr. Starkey, to whom I was then a stranger, 
said : ‘Sir, I have no medicine for either form of your 
disease (alluding to the catarrh and the bleeding at 
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the throat), but, if you will give me time, I will cure 
you.’ My response was a natural one: ‘You are 
frank in saying you have no medicine for either 
form of my disease, and yet you propose to cure me. 
By what agency will you work this miracle?’ ‘The 
Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a medicine. It has none 
of the characteristics of medicine compounded of 
drugs. These create a requirement for continual 
increase in quantity to be taken, and, if long per- 
sisted in, produce some form of disease. But the Gas 
produces no om for itself. It passes, by inhala- 
tion, into the blood, and purifies and invigorates it. 
The system is thus enabled to throw off effete matter. 
You will find by experience, if you try the Treatment 
that it will not increase the rapidity of the action o: 
your pulse, though the beating thereof will be stronger 
under its influence.’ 

“This explanation removed my objections, and I 
could see how such an agent could operate bene- 
ficially in cases of widely different symptoms and 
character. 

“Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my left lung 
were congested with catarrhal mucus, and that he 
believed the Gas would at once address itself to the 
removal of the deposits and the restoration of my 
full breathing power. 

“TI entered on the use of the Treatment, and at the 
end of three weeks, with an improved appetite, with 
the ability to sleep several consecutive hours, with a 
measurable relief of the pain in the lung, and with 
Dr. Starkey’s consent, I made the tour of the lakes 
from Erie to Duluth, in company with my venerable 
friend, Henry ©. Carey. Returning, we visited 
friends in St. Paul, Chicago, and Pittsburg. 

“ Notwithstanding the intense heat, I remained in 
Philadelphia during the summer and inhaled the 
Gas daily, with the happiest effect. Before Congress 
assembled in December my lung had been relieved 
of much of its nauseous deposit and I was able to 
breathe without pain. 

“Tam now more than ten years older than I was 
when I first tested the Treatment. I have had no 

reeptible effusion of blood for more than six years. 

breathe as deeply as I did at any period of my 
young manhood, and my natural carriage is so erect 
as to elicit frequent comment. 

“ You may judge of my restoration to health by the 
contrast between the results of some of my recent 
Congressional debates, compared with what they 
were in 1874, In that year, when I spoke in the 
House in favor of the grant by the government to 
the Centennial Exhibition, I was so prostrated by the 
exertion that my dear friend, the late Colonel John 
W. Forney, left the gallery in which he had been 
sitting, in order to come to the door of the hall to 
assist in relieving me when I should fall. I found, 
on quitting the floor, that there had been a general 
fear that in my zeal I was passing beyond the bounds 
of prudence. 

“ But on the 5th of May, 1882, when submitting an 
argument in favor of a Tariff Commission, I held the 
floor for nearly three hours, though parts of the de- 
bate might be characterized as a wrangle between 
myself and others, and as I did not obtain the floor 
until the afternoon, I surrendered it because the 
close of the day had come, when members’ appetites 
told them that dinner was on the table. The even- 
ing was in my rooms, with a high degree of 
sociability, in which a number of young ladies and 

mtlemen from my district, who happened to have 

n in the House during my speech, participated. 

“On a recent occasion I addressed five thousand 
people in the Philadelphia Academy of Music with- 
out feeling any exhaustion. I have a hearty = 
tite and am able to take abundant exercise. I sleep 
well and have a far better color in my cheeks than 
I had ten years ago. 

“ You ask if I still continue the Treatment. When- 
ever I am in Philadelphia, and feel a fresh cold or 
suffer from the nervous exhaustion which follows 
excessive labor, I go to the office of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen and resort to the Treatment, and am never 
without the ‘Home Treatment’ in Washington. I 
have the highest confidence, not only in the Treat- 
ment itself, but in Drs. Starkey & Palen as gentle- 
men of skill, integrity, and judgment.” 

To learn all about Compounp Oxraen, write to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
for pamphlet setting forth full particulars. 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLY REMEDIES. 


DR. D, JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


great care, expressly for Family Use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family 
should be without them. They consist of | 
Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 


nary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes expectoration and sllays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
“3 excellent Tonic for Children, and a bene ial vemsy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration ef 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, 4 certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions which 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the symp- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used.” All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
oF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS « . . . . « $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES e . . . « 14,327,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° ° - $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

Tux Directors’ ANNUAL ReEPorT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phiets explanatory of the New Features, can be ebtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M,. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CA RBOLIN HK, 
As now Improved and Perfected, 


1S ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


oe WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD BEADS. 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair falls out soas to produce baldness. Henceit is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in. Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 


any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 


a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 
“Your Carboline restored my hair 

after everything else had failed. I con- 

sider it the best thing out for the purpose 


intended.—B. F. ArtHurR, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.”’ 

Mr. Gustavus F. HALL, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.’’ 

McCrarraN, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., | 
says: ‘‘The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every | 
day to such an extent as to justify me in | 
recommending it to my most intimate | 
friends.”’ 

C. H. Smita, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.” 

JosEePH E. Ponp, JR., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
‘For more than twenty years a portion 


of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair asa billiard-ball, but some eight 
weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no hair has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. Lexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 


| above testimonial if you choose, and may 


refer to me for its truth.” 

W. 4H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.” 


We can recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has ever produced, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BRENNEDY~’~ c&e cO., 
General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canada. 
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The United States Mail 
BSUnR SEED STORE MAN'S DOOR. 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 
WALNUT sT. THBATRE. 
FLEISHMAN & HALL - - = = = ‘Managers and Proprietors. 


UNTIL APRIL 12th, - 
FANNY DAVENPORT as FEDORA. 

Week commencing Monday, April 14th, 
Joseph Murphy as Shaun Rhvue. 
April 21st, the New Pictorial Drama, 

THE PAVEMENTS OF PARIS. 
FOLLOWED BY AUGUSTIN DALY’S NEW YORK COMPANY. 


HOYT & GLEASON,| _ Jobe 





















Wanamaker’s 
me 1 Sto rc. 
Ta Ors FASHIONABLE anp ‘STAPLE 
DRY GOODS 
AND AND 





HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


Tm orters Tre Buock FROM AND 13TH STREET 
5 CHESTNUT TO TO 


MarKEtT STREET, Pusiic Bui.piNes, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1517 —sa ota 
Chestnut Street,|/ MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brovet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. 
Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, 
formule, directions, and vulesof procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 


incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
t can be consulted on the instant. 
Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 


tical information on military topics, forming, in short, 
a library in itself which neither takes up room in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on tie march. 
About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 
We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 


Army and Navy Trade Solicited,|"“"""""s""evitaneresey acon 
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ot Music. 
AULE OPERA SoMraE COMPANY, 
John McCaull Proprietor and Manager. 


FA L Kk A. 
Adapted from “ Le Droit d’ ‘Ainesse” of MM. Leter- : 
rier and Vanloo, by Mr. H. B. Farnre. Music by 
Monsieur Francors CHASSAIGNE. 
The Opera produced under the personal direction m7 
RRP Cstals EF 


of Mr. Farnie’s pee, I Mr. E. T. Steyne, of 
the Royal Comedy Theatre, London. 
Military, Pease, | Soldiers of the Watch, Maids of 


Honor, Tzigani, etc. 
othe action passes isses in Hungary, middle of XVIIIth | L AND V1 2 4 S) 
_- (entirely New Scenery.) lustrated A) 
wvact — Market Place, Montgratz.—Fetters & 


~ II.—Audience Hall, Folbach’s Castle-—Fetters 


Son. 

Act ‘TII.—The Battlements of the Castle.—J. Maz- 
zanovich, of Wallack’s Theatre. 

The Hungarian Costumes from the original de- 
signs of Mons. and Madame Alias, of London. 

CHORUS OF 60 VOICES. 
Herr Ernst Catenhusen. 

General Admission, 50c. Second Balcony, 25c. 

Branch Ticket Office for Haverly’s Theatre at J. 
E. Ditson & Co.’s Music Store, 1228 Chestnut St. 


Hares ee om THEATRE.— —FALKA. 


THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ, 
JAMES BURDICK,. 


1B. HIGSTOZ & C0. 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.1] BEFORE —AND— AFI 


By only house in Philadelphia wy a specialty of Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ i 
Diamonds and Precious Sones] 3, MER om, fom OF oUt 


vee. WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those 
ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN f a PERSONAL NaTURE resulting from ABUSES and 
ly relief and complete resto- 


' 8; 
Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods, |] raionottizattn, Vroom and Maxnoon GusnanrEED. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphletfree. Address 


Mutual Life fnsurance Co, Buildi ' VOLTAIG BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. . 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tae GEM, 


the most powerful and “compact Field Glass ever made. In 
=. use by officers of the army all over the country. 


' In strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 
Send for our r Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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VALUABLE MILITARY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH THE FIFTH CAVALRY. 


An Authentic Account of Service in Texas, the War of the Rebellion, and the 
Western Frontier, together with Biographical Sketches of all Officers who have 
belonged to the Regiment. Compiled by Capt. Gzo. F. Pricer, Fifth U.S. 
Cavalry. Illustrated with Four Portraits on Steel. 8vo. Extra cloth. $6.00. 


FROM EVERGLADE TO CANON WITH THE SECOND DRA- 


aoons (Second U.S. Cavalry). An Authentic Account of Service in Florida, 
Mexico, Virginia, and the Indian Country, including Personal Recollections of 
Distinguished Officers. By Gen. T. F. Ropensoven, U.S.A. Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated with Chromo-Lithographs. Extra cloth. $6.00. 


CAVALRY: 


Irs History, MANAGEMENT, AND UsEs IN War. By J. Rozmer, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $4.00. . 


NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 
By Gen. Partie St. Gzorce Cooxz, U.S.A. 16mo. Morocco. $1.50. 


M'LITARY RECORDS OF CIVILIAN APPOINTMENTS IN THE 


Unitep States Army. By Col. Guy V. Henry, U.S.A. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth. $10.00. 


AMONG THE SIOUX OF DAKOTA; 


Or, EIGHTEEN MontHs’ EXPERIENCE AS AN INDIAN AGENT. By Capt. D. C, 
Pooxsz, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.26. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 


For the Use of the Cadets of the U. 8. Military Academy at West Point. By 
Prof. J. B. WHEELER. 12mo. $1.75. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ART AND SCIENCE OF WAR. 


A Course of Instruction for the Use of the Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point. By Prof. J. B. WHEELER. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


A TREATISE ON GRAND MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


Translated from the French of Gen. Baron DE JOMINI, by Lieut. S. B. Hora- 
BIRD, U.S.A. Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. And Atlas. $15.00. 


THE REBELLION RECORD. 
By Frank Moore. Illustrated with 158 Steel Portraits of Distinguished Generals 
and Prominent Men, with numerous Maps and Plans of Battles. 12 vols. 
8vo. Cloth. $60.00. 


A MILITARY DICTIONARY AND GAZETTEER. 


Compiled from the Best Authorities of All Nations: By THomas WILHELM, 
. Captain Eighth Infantry, U.S.A. Revised Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR NATIONAL GUARDSMEN. 


A Hand-Book for the Militia. By Col. W. H. Roperrs. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN TACTICS, 
Practically Applied to English Formations. By Lieut-Col. W. J. SHaw. 25 
Maps and Plans. 12mo. Cloth. $8.50. 


ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


First Part. Permanent System of Administration. By Major J. W. Buxton. 
12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 
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THREE CAPITAL NOVELS. 
KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


By CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 
Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 


16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


“Captain King has given us another delightful story of American life. The reputation of the author 
will by no means suffer ——— his second venture. We can heartily commend the story to all lovers 
of the American novel.”— Washington Capital. 

“Will take rank with its gifted author’s vivid romance, ‘The Colonel’s Daughter,’ and should become 
as popular. Captain King writes fluently and felicitously, and in the novel under review there is not a 
tiresome page. ian is graphic, telling, and interesting. The plot is of particular excellence.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Call. 


A WIFE HARD WON. 


By JULIA McoNAIR WRIGHT. 
16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 
. Seon, spicy, and piquant, with a happy ending, and will be much read.”—Harrisburg Evening 


‘Julia McNair Wright tells a well-constructed eer with much spirit. The plot is good, and in 
some rtions highly dramatic in interest.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
certainly one of this popular author’s best efforts; the climax is admirably worked up, and the 
snieunieae are exquisitely written.”—City Item. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 


16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


“The genuine novel-reader cannot fail to be pleased with ‘ Not Like Other Girls.’ The plot is of the 
sort which keeps up the interest to the end; in a word, the book is a genuine summer novel, to be read 
and en joyed in a hammock or a piazza chair.”— Boston Courier. 
t is an interesting oe Tictly Newe girl-life, told in an easy, natural style, the interest being maintained 
tials first to last."—New York 
“A pure, healthful ‘Gana romance. "— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 


price by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS FOR POST LIBRARIES 


Novels, Miscellaneous Works, Medical Books, etc., of our own publication, at 
lowest prices, all suitable for Post Libraries. (See our Classified Catalogue.) 


School and College Text-Books and Works of Reference, for Post Schools. 
LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 
ically arranged. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spelling 
and pronunciation of English words. 








The Primer of Politeness. Walker's Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 
How to Write English. Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 
Home Gymnastics. Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy, etc. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND TO TEACHERS. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing full list of Educational Publications, sent to 
any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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One of the daintiest and handsomest of strictly first-class ILLUS- 
TRATED Magazines published in the United States is 


THE MANHATTAN. 


Liberal in spirit and critical in taste, it has already 
contained some of the choicest magazine 
literature of the present day. 


THE MANHATTAN numbers among its contributors all the leading 
writers of the English language, while its illustrations are prepared 
by the best exponents of Modern Art in drawing and engraving. 


SOON TO APPEAR. 


THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. ‘In Western Colorado.’? Two Papers, in 

May and June numbers. By Ernest Incersoty. A graphic description of this wildly 

icturesque tract, the fruit of an expedition made specially for THE MANHATTAN. 
rofusely Illustrated by the artist who accompanied the author. 

TRAJAN. The first installment of a serial of striking and absorbing interest will be con- 
tained in the May number. Founded on an episode in the social history of New York, 
the action of the story carries the reader through the brilliant scenes of the closing 
years of the Third Empire to the siege of Paris, the disaster at Sedan, and the reign of 
the Commune. Many of the characters will be recognized as ee. Americans 
residing abroad at that time. All are life studies. The novel will be illustrated by lead- 
ing artists here and abroad. " 

FAIR VERONA. : A most interesting descriptive article on the home of Romeo and 
Juliet. Illustrated with engravings of the “ Sours of the Capulets,” and other points of 
interest. 

JOHN WYNDE’S WIVES, A remarkably powerful novel in three parts. By CHARLES 
M. Cuay, author of “ The Modern Hagar,” “A Daughter of the Gods,” etc., etc. 

RIMINI. This most picturesque and historical of old Italian towns furnishes the theme for 
an instructive and entertaining paper in May number. [Illustrated with drawings by 
GABRIEL CARELLI, one of the most famous living Italian water-color artists. 

CHILDREN IN FICTION. By Mrs. Scuvyter Van RENSSELAER, in May number. 

ULRICH ZWINGLE. An interesting paper on some political views of the famous 
Reformer, By Rev. C. H. Haut, in May number. 

THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT KEATS. By Jor. Benton, in May number. 

THE MORAVIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA. An illustrated account of those 
singular people. 

AN ARTICLE ON RIVERSIDE PARK, New York City. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Each number will contain the usual number of short articles on topice of current interest, 
Stories, Choice Poetry, Town-Talk, Book Reviews, and Salmagundi. The 
June number will appear in the new cover designed for it by 
Francis Lathrop and engraved by Velton. 


The First and Second Volumes of THE MANHATTAN, richly bound in half morocco, 
can be obtained of leading Booksellers, or at the Publication Office. 


PRICH, $4.50. 


Volumes begin with January and July numbers. Subscribers wishing to commence with 
volume can do so at any time. 


$3.00 a Year, Postage Free. 25 Cents a Number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


Temple Court, New York City. 
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1884 
SEASON OF 1884. 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BOoOYSs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER-GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
EOLLOWAY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FINE Hsdnest? CIGARS, 
TOBACCOS, ETC. 
CHESTNUT AND SIXTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 














We are constantly receiving, direct from the factories of Havana and Key-West, choice brands of ex- 

» flavor that will gratify the most cultured taste, and are selling them at exceedingly close figures. 
So Domestic Cigars (of which we annex a few leading brands) are of exceptionally fine quality, being made 
of careft.lly selected tobaccos by experienced workmen. In them we defy comparison in quality and price. 


HENRY CLAY . $5.00 to $8.50 | HAPPY MOMENTS. . $5.00! STRATEGIST . - + $4.00 
BANQUET. . 65@to 800; UNIQUE . . . . 4650} INCOMPARABLE . - 4.00 
La ARISTOCRATIA . . 5.00; STATESMAN . . . 450 | And VESTA - $8.00 per 100 


We deliver all goods to any part of the United States or Territories free of charge. 


WE MUAKE A SPECIALTY 
oR mn, Post and Company 


Will be mailed &) ae and to 
customers of fast F without ordering it. 


P lescriptions and GARDENS 
D. ) M. CERRY % CO lemor,. WITH THE BEST OF 


SsSEE YD S.— 


Orders from U. 8S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low Rates. 
Ne 


Send for our New Seed Annual and Special Rates, 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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GRAND CLEARANCE SALE. 


115 PIECES OF CARPETING. 


We have never before shown so large a variety of patterns in our Bargain 
line. The very LOW PRICKHS, as noted below, must s ily close out these 
desirable goods. CALL NOW and secure them while they last. Mail orders 
have our careful and prompt attention. 

"9S Pieces of WILTONS, at $1.70 per yard. 
Market value, $2.50 to $2.75. 

150 Pieces of VELVETS, at $1.30 per yard. 
Market value, $1.60 to $1.75. 

250 Pieces of BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, st $1.15, 
Choice selection of patterns. 

150 Pieces $1.00 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at 8Oc. per yard. 
Lower grades ‘at lower prices. 

150 Pieces Best Extra Super All-Wool Ingrains, at '75c. 

Also a few at GSec. per yard. The above goods are of the very best make. 


JT. & JT. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809, S11, and 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. Hermann Srracuaver, whose pure and elevated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir lead- 
ers will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. 


LODDEN’S FRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS oct nena and convenient 


for all musical people. 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Booxs or 
Mustcat LireRaTuRE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for Pusiic Liprarizs, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven ($1.50), Gottschalk ($1.25), Chopin ore Handel ($2.00), Men- 
delssohn ($1.25), Rossini ($1.50), Schumann ($1.25), Mozart ($1.50), Von Weber (2 vols., each $1.25), and 
many others. Student’s History of Music ($2.50), Violin and its Music ($5.00). Send for lists. 


WAR SONGS, 50 Cents. Everybody is singing them. Immensely popular book. 

GUITAR AT HOME ($2.00). New, large, and fine collection of bright and popular music, 

Lists furnished. Any book maited for retail price. : 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE REBELLION, 


Br ALBERT TODD, 


1st Lieut. rst U.S. Artillery. 
s 


In this volume the author designs to give a concise account of the principal operations 
of the Rebellion of 1861-65. The book will be about 130 pages, quarto, and will be accom- 


panied with maps. 


Price, $1.25. 


For Sale by the AUTHOR, ut Manhattan, Kansas, 
Or by J. J. CHAPMAN, Washington, D.C. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURINCE COMPLIY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


» + « » + $9,011,898.58 
» « + » 1,809,462,85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The **PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 
They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve”? 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME. 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.60. Sample Hand Cases, 3 gts. and 2 pts., $5. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice CALIFORNIA, PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
SHERRY, AN GELICA, 1 MUSOATEL. 


a= No oo sold under imitation labels. 4@~ Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
f Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00. 


FRED. WM. LUTTGEN, Sole Agent, 
51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


4a “GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


NOW READY. 
a 
“ALL GREAT HISTORICAL EPOCHS BEGIN WITH OR END IN BATTLES.” 
a 


FAMOUS AND DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 


EMBRACING ALL THE RENOWNED MILITARY MOVEMENTS FROM 
MARATHON, 490 B.C., TO THE PRESENT. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 
Late woctabel of Military Science and Tactics, University of Wisconsin, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning His Spurs,”’ etc. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


' Address LL. R. HAMBERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


1? Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War 

between the States, 1861 to 1865; including a brief Personal 
Sketch and a Narrative of his Services in the War with Mexico, 1846 
to 1848. By AtFrrep Roman, formerly Colonel of the Eighteenth 
Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de-Camp and Inspector-General 
on the Staff of General Beauregard. Intwo volumes. With Portraits, 
etc. Vol. I., pages xx., 594; Vol. II., pages xvi.,692. 8vo. Cloth. 
Sold (in sets only) throughout the country, exclusively by subscription, 
and delivered to subscribers at the following prices per vol.: Cloth, 
$3.50. Sheep, $4.50. Half Morocco, $5.50. Full Morocco, $7.50. 


Payable on delivery. 


“Tt was greatly to be desired that Gen. Beauregard 
should put his testimony on record as a part ef the 
history of the civil war. He had much to tell the 
public which the public wished to hear. He had 
revelations to make of matters known only to him- 
self; facts to record, concerning which he alone could 
speak with the requisite authority; evidence to offer 
upon very important points, which was in the posses- 
sion of nobody else.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


“ Regarded both as a judicial appraisement of men, 
or of events, and as a literary composition, this book 
possesses higher merits than most of the writings 
emanating directly from persons who had occupied, 
on one side or the other, posts of eminence and power 
in the war of the rebellion.”—N. Y. Sun. 


“Beyond doubt this is one of the most important 
and entertaining contributions yet made to the his- 
tory of the late civil war. It can be accepted as au- 
thentic in every particular.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


“The book is in essence and effect an autobiogra- 
phy, and has that special value to the student which 
always attaches to the autobiographies of men of ac- 
tion who have had to do with important historical 
events. . . . Asa contribution to the history of the 
war the book is really invaluable. Frankly 
Southern in its point of view, it nowhere offends by 
the employment of harsh epithets, or by forgetfulness 
of the courtesy due to adversaries. . . . No Southern 
writer has given us so large or so valuable a store of 
historical matter and interpretative criticism.”—N. 
FY. Tribune. 


“Those who would care to read a graphic but com- 
pressed account of the great rebellion, will find it in 
General Roman’s book, which, although written with 
considerable party bias, as might be expected, brings 
out vividly some of the most striking features of the 
four-years’ struggle. As we have already said, the 
life of Beauregard interests us most. His high feel- 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


a and delicate sense of duty raised him far above 

Societe and hatreds of the day, and his ex- 

in submitting himself without reservation to 

the Federal government did more to restore peace 

to the distracted Union than all the bloody victories 

of Sheridan and Grant. He bowed to defeat after 

having done his best to avoid it. He saw a ‘lost 

cause,’ and recognized the futility of further resist- 
ance.”—V, ¥. Star. 


“The work has been prepared at leisure and with 
the utmost deliberation. . . . So far as strength of 
support by documentary evidence is concerned, it is 
unique among works of its class relating to the civil 
war. ...A singularly vivid and picturesque pres- 
entation of some of the leading events of the war. 
. . - Merely as a mine of materials for historical in- 
vestigation, the book is one to be glad of. It sets 
at rest a good many questions of fact which have 
hitherto been unsolved and seemingly insoluble. It 
corrects a good many errors by means which leave 
no occasion for doubt or question.”—W. Y. Times. 


“This book will stir the world of the South... . 
Let the truth come out, no matter who loses by it.” 
—Richmond Va. 


“Tt will be read with interest ws all who like to 
see justice done in history. . regular and 
volunteer officer of the Union PR 0 ever ee 
against General Beauregard should buy a one at 
these memoirs in order to understand the battles in 
which he was engaged.” —JV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


“The good taste of the book is as much to be com- 


mended as its painstaking accuracy.”—. Cou- 
fournal, 


rier-Je 


“To veterans who were engaged against Beaure- 
gard’s army, these volumes must prove of absorb- 
ing interest.”—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, s=w york. 





